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LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


PARENTAGE. 

Sin Watter Scorr was one of the sons of Walter 
Scott, Esq., Writer to the Signet, by Anne, daughter of 
Dr. John Rutherford, Professor of the Practice of Medi- 
cine in the University of Edinburgh. 

His paternal grandfather, Mr. Robert Scott, farmer 
at Sandyknow, in the vicinity of Smailholm Tower, in 
Roxburghshire,* was the son of Mr. Walter Scott, a 
younger son of Walter Scott of Raeburn, who in his 
turn was third son of Sir William Scott of Harden, in 
which family the chieftainship of the race of Scott is now 
understood to reside. 

Walter, the third son of Sir William Scott of Harden, 
lived at the time of the Restoration, and embraced the 
tenets of Quakerism, which at that period made their 
way into Scotland. For this he endured a degree of 
persecution for which it is now difficult to assign a 
teason. The Scottish Privy Council, by an edict dated 
June 20, 1665, directed his brother, the existing repre- 
sentative of the Harden family, to take away his three 
children, and educate them separately, so that they might 
not become infected with the same heresy ; and, for doing 
so, he was to be entitled to sue hie brother for the main- 
tenance of the children. By a second edict, dated July 
5, 1666, the Council directed two thousand pounds Scots 
money to be paid by the Laird of Raeburn for this 
purpose ; and, as he was now confined in the Tolbooth 
of Eainburgh, where he was liable to be farther tainted 
by converse with others of the same sect there also im- 
prisoned, the Council farther ordered him to be trans- 
ported to the Jail of Jedburgh, where no one was to have 
access to him but such as might be expected to convert 
him from his present principles. 

Walter, the second son of this gentleman, and father 
to the Novelist’s grandfather, received a good education 
at Glasgow College, under the protection of his uncle. 
He was a zealous Jacobite,—a friend and correspondent 
of Dr. Pitcairne,—and made a vow never to shave his 
beard till the exiled house of Stuart should be restored ; 
whence he acquired the name of Beardie. 

Dr. John Rutherford, maternal grandfather to the 
subject of this Memoir, was one of four Scottish pupils 

rhaave, who, in the early part of the last century, 
contributed to establish the high character of the Edin- 
burgh University as a school of medicine. He was the 
first professor of the practice of physic in the University, 
to which office he was elected in 1727, and which he 
resigned in 1766, in favour of the celebrated Dr. John 
Gregory. He was also the first person who delivered 
lectures on clinical medicine in the Infirmary. His son, 
Dr. Daniei Rutherford, maternal uncle to the Novelist, 
was afterwards, for a long period, Professor of Botany 
in the Edinburgh University, and farther distinguished 
by his great proficiency in chemistry. Dr. D. Ruther- 
ford was one of the cleverest scientific men of his day ; 
and, but for certain unimportant circumstances, would 
have been preferred to the high honour of succeeding 
Black in the chair of chemistry. When he took his 
degree in 1772, pneumatic chemistry was in its infancy. 
Upon this occasion he published a thesis, in which the 
doctrines respecting gaseous bodies are laid’ down with 
great perspicuity, as far as they were then known, and 
an account also given of a series of experiments made 
by himself, which discover much ingenuity and address. 
He was the first European chemist who, if the ex- 
pression may be used, discovered nitrogen. Had he 
ed a single step farther, he would have antici- 

pated the discoveries of Priestley, Scheele, and Lavoisier, 
Tespecting oxygen, which have rendered their names 
immortal. As it was, the experiments and discoveries 
re Dr. Rutherford made his name respected all over 

rope. 

The wife of Dr. John Rutherford, and maternal grand- 
mother of Sir Walter Scott, was Jean Swinton, daughter 
of Swinton of Swinton, in Berwickshire, one of the oldest 
ilies in Scotland, and at one period very powerful. 
Sir Walter has introduced a chivalric representative of 
this race into his drama of ‘‘ Halidon Hill.” The 


* The Poet’s grandfather, Mr. Robert Scott, of Sandyknow, 
though both descended from and allied to several respectable 
Border families, was chiefly distinguished for the excellent 
00d sense and independent spirit which enabled him to lead 
the way in agricultural improvement,—then a pursuit aban- 
doned to persons of a very inferior description. His memory 
was long preserved in Teviotdale, and still survives, as that of 
an active and intelligent farmer, and the father of a family, all 
of whom were distinguished by talents, probity, and remarka- 
ble success in the pursuits which they adopted.”—Border An- 
siquities, by Walter Scott, Esq. 2 vols, 1to, Lond, 1814. 


grandfather of Jean Swinton was Sir John Swinton, the 
twentieth baron in lineal descent, and the son of the 
celebrated Judge Swinton, in whom, along with Sir 
William Lockhart of Lee, Cromwell entrusted the chief 

management of civil affairs in Scotland, during his 
Usurpation. Lord Swinton, as he was called, in virtue 
of his judicial character, was seized, after the Kestora- 
tion, and brought down to Scotland for trial, in the 
same vessel with the Marquis of Argyle. It was gene- 
rally expected that one who had played so conspicuous 
a part in the late Usurpation would not elude the ven- 
geance of the new Government. He escaped, however, 
a suddenly adopting the tenets of the Society to which 

alter Scott of Raeburn afterwards attached himself. 
On being brought before the Parliament for trial, he 
rejected all means of legal defence; and his simply 
penitent appearance and venerable aspect wrought so 
far with his judges, that he was acquitted, while less 
obnoxious men were condemned. It was from this ex- 
traordinary cee and while confined along with him 
in Edinburgh Castle, that Colonel David Barclay, father 
of Robert Barclay, the eminent author of the ‘* Apolog 
for the Quakers,” contracted those sentiments whic 
afterwards shone forth with such remarkable lustre in 
his son. 

FATHER. 

While the ancestry of Sir Walter Scott is thus shown 
to have been somewhat more than respectable, it must be 
also stated, that, in his character as a man, a citizen, or 
a professional agent, there could not be a more worthy 
member of society than his immediate parent. Mr. 
Walter Scott, born in 1729, and admitted as a writer to 
the signet, in 1755, was by no means a man of shining 
abilities. He was, however, a steady, expert man of 
business, insomuch as to prosper considerably in life ; 
and nothing could exceed the gentleness, sincerity, and 
benevolence of his character. For many years, he held 
the honourable office of an elder in the parish church of 
Old Greyfriars, while Dr. Robertson, the historian of 
America and Charles V., acted as one of the ministers. 
The other clergyman was Dr. John Erskine, much more 
distinguished as a divine, and of whom Sir Walter has 
given an animated picture in his novel of ‘Guy Manner- 
ing.”’ ‘The latter person led the more zealous party of 
the Church of Scotland, in opposition to his colleague, 
Dr. Robertson, who swayed the moderate and predomi- 
nating party; and it is believed that, although aJacobite, 
and employed mostly by that party, the religious impres- 
sions of Mr, Scott were more akin to the doctrines main- 
tained by Erskine, than those professed by Robertson. 

MOTHER. 

Mrs. Scott, while she boasted a less prepossessing ex- 
terior than her husband, was enabled, ole by the » ewe 
literary character of her connexions and education, and 
moreperhaps by native powers of intellect, to make a 
greater impression in conversation. It has thus become 
a conceded point, that Sir Walter derived his abilities 
almost exclusively from this parent. Without pretending 
to judge in a matter of such delicacy, it may at least be 
allowed that the young poet was at first greatly indebted 
to his mother for an introduction to the literary society 
of which her father and brother were such distinguished 
ornaments, It has somewhere been alleged that Mrs. 
Scott, who was an intimate friend of Allan Ramsay, 
Blacklock, and other poetical wits of the last century, 
wrote verses, like them, in the vernacular language of 
Scotland. But this can be denied, upon the testimony of 
her own son. The mistake has probably arisen in con- 
sequence of a Mrs. Scott of Wauchope, whose maiden 
name was likewise Rutherford, having published poetry 
of her own composition. Mrs. Walter Scott, who was 
altogether a woman of the highest order of intellect and 
character, was, at an early age, deemed worthy by her 
father to be entrusted with the charge of his house, during 
his temporary widowhood ; and thus she possessed oppor- 
tunities enjoyed by few young !adies of her own age, and 
of the period when she lived, of mixing in literary society. 
It is unquestionable that this circumstance was likely to 
have some effect in later life upon her son, with the train- 
ing of whose mind she must, in virtue of her maternal 
character, have had more to do than her husband, It 
may be further mentioned, that Mrs. Scott had been 
rincipally educated by a reduced gentlewoman, a Mrs, 
ry years Sinclair, grand-daughter of Sir Robert Sinclair 
of Longformacus, who kept a school for young ladies, in 
the now wretched precincts of Blackfriars’ Wynd, in 
Edinburgh, and who had the honour of educating many 
of the female nobility and gentry of Scotland; some of 
whom were her own relations, Sir Walter’s own words 
respecting this person, are given in the work entitled 


“ Traditions of Edinburgh.” ‘* To judge by the proficie 
ency of her scholars, althcugh much of what is called 
accomplishment might then be left untaught, she must 
have been possessed of uncommon talents for education ; 
for all the ladies above mentioned” (the list includes 
Mrs. Scott) ‘‘ had well cultivated minds, were fond of 
reading, wrote and spelled admirably, were well acquainted 
with history, and with the belles-let* es, without neglect. 
ing the more homely duties of the needle and accompt- 
book ; and, while two of them,” (meaning, as there is rea- 
son to believe, Mrs. Scottand Mrs.MurrayKeith,*) ‘* were 
women of extraordinary talents, al) of them were perfectly 
well bred in society.” —vol. ii. p. 128. Sir Walter further 
communicated, that his mother, and many others of Mrs. 
Sinclair's pupils, were sent, according to a fashion then pre- 

valent in good society, to be finished off by the Hon. Mrs, 

Ogilvie, lady of the Hon. Patrick Ogilvie of Longmay, 

whose brother, the Earl of Seafield,was so instrumental, as 
Chancellor of Scotland, in carrying through the union 

with England, Mrs. Ogilvie trained her young friends 

to a style of manners, which would now be considered 

intolerably stiff: for instance, no young lady in sitting 

was permitted ever to touch the back of her chair. Such 

was the effect of this early training upon the mind o« 

Mrs. Scott, that even when she approached her eightieth 

year, she took as much care to avoid touching her chair 

with her back, as if she had still been under the stern eye 

of Mrs. Ogilvie. 


BIRTH—BIRTH-PLACE—EARLY SCENES. 


Sin Water Scorr was born at Edinburgh on the 
15th of August, 1771, being the birth-day of the great 
European hero, whose deeds he was afterwards to record. 
He was the third of a family, consisting of six sons and 
one daughter. The eldest son, John, attained to a cap- 
taincy in an infantry regiment, but was early obliged to 
retire from service on account of the delicate state of his 
health. Another elder brother, Daniel, was a sailor, but 
died in early life. Ofhim SirWalter has often been heard 
to assert, that he was by far the cleverest and most inter- 
esting of the whole. Thomas, the next brother to Sir Wal- 
ter, followed the father's profession, and was for some years 
factor to the Marquis died in 
Canada in 1822, in the capacity of paymaster to the 70th 
regiment. Sir Walter himself entertained a fondly high 
opinion of the talents of this brother ; but it is not borne 
out by the sense of his other friends. He . 
however, some burlesque humour, and an acquaintance 
with Scottish manners aud character—qualities which 
were apt to impose a little, and even induced some indi- 
viduals to believe, for some time, that he, rather than his 
more gifted brother, was the author of ‘‘ The Novels.” 

Existence opened upon the author of Waverley, in one 
of the duskiest parts of the ancient capital, which he has 
been pleased to apostrophise in ‘‘ Marmicn,” as his own 
romantic town. At the time of his birth, and for some 
time after, his father lived at the head of the College 
Wynd, a narrow alley leading from the Cowgate to the 
gate of the College. The two lower flats of the house 
were occupied by Mr. Keith, W. S., grandfather of the 
present Knight Marischal of Scotland, and Mr. Walter 
Scott lodged aur troisiéme, his part of the mansion being 
accessible by a stair behind. For a more particular ac- 
count of the house, reference is made to the note below.t 

It appears, however, that before Sir Walter could 
receive any impressions from the romantic scenery of 
the Old Town of Edinburgh, he was removed, on account 
of the delicacy of his health, to the country, and lived 
for a considerable period under the charge of his paternal 
grandfather at Sandyknow. This farm is situated upon 
high ground, near the bottom of Leader Water, and over- 
looks a large part of the vale of Tweed. In the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the farm-house, upon a rocky 
foundation, stood the Border fortlet called Smailholm 
Tower, which many features to attract the 
atteation of the young poet. It would be presumptuous, 


* The Mrs. Bethune Baliol, of the “Chronicles of the Canongate.’ 


+ It was a house of what would now be considered hum- 
ble aspect, but at that time neither humble from its individual 
appearance, nor from its vicinage. As it stood on the line 
necessary for the opening of a street along the north skirt of 
the new university buildings, it was destroyed on that occa- 
sion, and never rebuilt. Speaking of this house in a serics @ 
notes communicated to a local antiquary in 1825, Sir Walte, 
said, “ It consisted of two flats above Mr. Keith’s, and belonged 
to my father, Mr. Walter Scott, Writer to the Signet, there I 
had the chance to be born, 15th August, 1771. My father, soon 
after my birth, removed to George's Square, and let the house 
in the College Wynd, first to Mr Dundas, of Philipstoun, and 
afterwards to Mr. William Keith, father of Sir Alexander Keith. 
It was purchased by the public, together with Mr. Keith's (the 
inferior floors), and pulled down to make way for the new 
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however, to say any thing respecting this part of the 
poet’s lifetime, when he has himself put us oo 
of so striking a description of it in the intr ion to 
the third canto of ‘‘ Marmion,”’ addressed to his friend 
Mer, William Erskine :— 
“Thus, while I ope the measure wild, 
Of tales which charm'd me when a child, 
Rude though they be, still with the chime 
Return the thoughts of early time ; 
And feelings roused in life’s first day, 
Glow in the tine, and prompt the lay. 
Then rise those crags, that mountain tower, 
Which charm'd my fancy’s wakening hour. 
Though no broad river swept along, 
To claim, perchance, heroic song ; 
Though sigh’d no groves in summer gale, 
To prompt of love a softer tale ; 
Though scarce a puny streamlet’s speed 
Claimed homage from a shepherd's 
Yet was poetic impulse given, 
By the green hill, and clear blue heaven. 
was a barren scene, and wild, 
Where naked cliffs were rudely piled; 
But ever and anon between 
Lay velvet tufts of loveliest green 
And well the lonely infant knew 
Recesses where the wallflower grew, 
And honeysuckle loved to crawl 
Up the low crag and ruin’d wall 
1 deem'd such nooks the sweetest shade 
Tue sun in all its rounds survey'd ; 
And still | thought that shatter’d tower 
The mightiest work of human power ; 
And marvell'd, as the aged hind 
With some strange tale bewitch’d my mind, 
Of foragers, who, with headlong force, 
Down from that strength had spurred their horse, 
Their southron rapine to renew, 
Far in the distant Cheviot’s blue ; 
And, home-returning, fill’d the hall 
With revel, wassel-rout, and brawl.— 
Methought that still with trump and clang 
The gateway's broken arches rang ; 
Methought grim features, seam'd with scars, 
Glared through the window's rusty bars, 
And ever, by the winter bearth, 
Old tales | heard of woe, or mirth, 
Of lovers’ slights, of ladies’ charms, 
Of witches’ spells, of warriors’ arms ; 
Of patriot battles, won of old 
By Wallace wight, and Bruce the bold ; 
Of later fields of feud and fight, 
When, pouring from their Highland height, 
The Scottish clans, in headlong sway, 
Had swept the scarict ranks away. 
While stretch'd at length upon the floor, 
Again | fought each combat o'er, 
Pebbles and shells, in order laid, 
The mimic ranks of war display'd : 
And onward still the Scottish Lion bore, 
And still the scatter’d Southron fied before. 
“ Still with vain fondness, could I trace, 
Anew, each kind familiar face, 
That brighten'd at our evening Gre, 
From the thatch'd mansion's grey hair'd sire, 
Wise without learning, plain and good, 
And sprung of Scotland's gentier blood ; 
Whose eye in age. quick, clear, and keen, 
Show’d what in youth its glance had been ; 
Whose doom discording neighbours sought, 
Content with equity unbought ; 
To him thc venerable priest, 
Our frequent auc familiar guest, 
Whose life and manaers well could paint 
Alike the stadeut and the saint. 
Alas! whose speech too oft I broke 
With gambol rude and timeless joke : 
Por I was wayward, bold, and wild, 
A self. will'd imp, a grand.dame’s child ; 
But half a plague, and half a jest, 
Was still endured, beloved, carest.” 
SCHOOL-BOY DAYS. 

It is understood, that at the “ evening fire” of Sandy- 
keow, Sir Walter learned much of that Border lore 
which he afterwards wrought up in his fictions. To 
what extent his residence there retarded his progress in 
school instruction is not discovered. The first seminary 
which he attended was one for English and other ordi- 
mary branches of education, kept by a Mr. Leechman in 
Hamilton's Entry, Bristo Street. It is almost certain 
that his attendance at school was rendered irregular by 
his delicate health. He entered Fraser's class at the 
High School in the third yeor ; that is to say, when that 
master had carried his class through one half of the ordi- 
Bary curriculum of the school ; wherefore it is clear, that 
any earlier instruction he could have received must have 
been in some inferior institution, and very probably 
communicated in a hurried and imperfect manner. It is 
at the commencement of the school year in October, 
1779, that his name first appears in the school register ; 
he must have then been eight years of age, which, 
mM may be remarked, is an unusually early period for 
a boy to enter the third year of his classical course. 
What is further remarkable, his elder brother attended 
the same class. It is, therefore, to be suspected that 
hus educational interests were sacrificed, in some measure, 
to the cucumstances of the school, which were, at that 
period, in such an unhappy arrangement as to teachers, 
that parcots often precipitated thei children into a class 
for which they were unfitted, in order to escape a teacher 
whom they deemed unqualified for his duties, and secure 
the instructions of ove who bore a superior character. 
Although Mr. Luke Fraser was one of the severest 
flageliators even of the ola school, he enjoyed the reputa- 
thon of being 2 sound scholar, so far as scholarship was 
tequired for bis duties, and also that of a most con- 
scsentious and puins-taking teacher. He first caused his 
scholars to get by heart Ruddiman’s Rudiments, and 
@s 8070 as they were thoroughly grounded in the decien- 
mons, the vocabulery of the same great grammarian was 
pet tte ther bands, and a small number of words 

scribed to be repeated every morning. They 
read im succession Use Colloquies of Corderius, four 


ave of Nepos, and the frst four books 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


of Cesar’s Commentaries, Ere this course was perfected, 
the greater part of Ruddiman’s Grammatica Minora, in 
Latin, was got by heart. Select passages from Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, the Bucolics, and the first A:neid of 
Virgil, concluded the fourth year ; after which the boys 
were turned over to the Rector, by whom they were 
instructed for two years more, making the course in all 
six years. It must also be understood, that every one 
of de three masters, besides Mr. Fraser, pursued the 
same system, bringing forward a class from the first 
elements, to the state in which it was fitted for the atten- 
tion of the rector’; after which he returned once more to 
take up a new sect of boys in the first class; and so forth 
for one lustrum after another, so long as he was connected 
with the school, If any teacher could have brought a 
boy over such a difficulty as that which attended the 
commencement of Sir Walter’s career at the High School, 
it would have been Mr, Fraser; for few of his profession 
at that time were more anxious to explain away ever 

obstruction in the path of his pupils, or took so much 


ANECDOTE OF JUVENILE TEMPER. 

It is the tradition of the family—and the fact is coun- 
tenanced by this propensity to tales of Ghivalric adven. 
tare—that Sir Walter wished at this period of his life to 
become a soldier. The illness, however, which had 
beset his early years, rendered this wish bootless, even 
although his parents had been inclined to gratify it. His 
malady had had the effect of contracting his right leg, so 
that he could hardly walk erect, even with the toes of 
that foot upon the ground. It has been related by amem- 
ber of his family that, on this being mted to him 
as an insuperable obstacle to his entering the army, he 
left the room in an agony of mortified feeling, and was 
found some time afterwards suspended by the wrists from 
his bedroom window, somewhat after the mantier of the 
unfortunate Knight of the Rueful Countenance, when 
beguiled by the treacherous Maritornes at the inn. On 
being asked the cause of this strange proceeding, he said 
he wished to prove to them that, however unfitted by his 
limbs for the profession of a soldier, he was at least 


pains to astertain that they were carrying the under- 
standings of the boys along with them through all the 
successive stages. Apparently, however, neither the 
care of the master, nor the inborn genius of the pupil, 
availed much in this case; for it is said that the twenty- 
fifth place was no uncommon situation in the class 
for the future author of the Waverley Novels. 

After two years of instruction, commenced under these 
unfavourable circumstances, Sir Walter, in October, 1761, 
entered the Rector’s class, then taught by Dr. Alexander 
Adam, the author of many excellent elementary books, 
and one of the most meritorious and most eminent 
teachers that Scotland has ever produced, The authors 
read by Dr. Adam’s class at this period, and probably 
during the whole of his career, were Virgil, Horace, 
Cicero, Sallust, Livy, and Terence; but it was not in 
reading and translating alone that an education under 
this eminent man consisted. Adam, who was an inde- 
fatigable student, as the number and excellence of his 
works testify, was a complete contrast to Mr. Fraser. 
The latter hardly ever introduced a single remark, but 
what was intended to illustrate the /etter of the author ; 
whereas Dr. Adam commented at great length upon 
whatever occurred in the course of reading in the class, 
whether it related to antiquities, customs, and manners, 
or to history. He was of so communicative a disposi- 
tion, that whatever knowledge he had acquired in his 
private studies, he took the first opportunity of imparting 
to his class, paying little regard whether it was above 
the comprehension of the greater number of his scholars 
or not. He abounded iu pleasant anecdote, and while 
he never neglected the proper business of his class, it is 
certain that he inspired a far higher love of knowledge 
and of literary history into the minds of his pupils, than 
any other teacher of his day. At the same time he dis- 
played a benevolence of character which won the hearts 
of his pupils, and nothing ever gave him so much plea- 
sure as to hear of their success in after-life. To this 
venerable person Sir Walter was always ready to acknow- 
ledge his obligations, and it is not improbable that much 
of his literary character was moulded on that of Dr.Adam. 

As a scholar, nevertheless, the subject of this Memoir 
never became remarkable for proficiency. There is his 
own authority for saying, that even in the exercise of 
metrical translation, he fell far short of some of his com- 
panions ; although others preserve a somewhat different 
recollection, and state that this was a department in 
which he always manifested a superiority. It is, how- 
ever, unquestionable, that in his exercises he was re- 
markable, to no inconsiderable exteut, for blundering 
and incorrectness; his mind apparently not possessing 
that aptitude for mastering small details, in which so 
much of scholarship, in its earliest stages, consists, The 
following account of his habits at this early period of life, 
as given by himself at the distance of neor'v half a cen- 
tury,* will perhaps tend to elucidate the >4 ject cm 


STORY-TELLING. 

«« T must refer to a very early period of my life, were 
I to point out my first achievements as a tale-teller—but 
1 believe some of my old school-fellows can still bear 
witness that I had a distinguished character for that 
talent, at a time when the applause of my companions 
was my recompense for the disgraces and punishments 
which the future romance-writer incurred for being idle 
himself, and keeping others idle, during hours that 
should have been employed on our tasks. The chief en- 
joyment of my holydays was to escape with a chosen 
frend, who had the saine taste with myself, and alter- 
nately to recite to each other such wild advcotures as we 
were able to devise. We told, each in turn, interminable 
tales of knight-errantry and battles and enchantments, 
which were continued from one day to another as oppor- 
tunity offered, without our ever thinking of bringing 
them to a conclusion, As we observed a strict secrecy 
on the subject of this intercourse, 1t acquired all the cha- 
racter of a concealed pleasure ; and we used to select for 
the sceves of our indulgence, long walks through the 
solitary and romantic environs of Arthur’s Seat, Salis- 
bury Crags, Braid Hills, and similar places in the vicinity 
of Edinburgh ; and the recollection of those holydays 
still forms an oasis in the pilgrimage which I have to 
look back upon.” 

It was the effect unquestionably of this erse love 
of tale-telling, that the future author of Waverley left 
the High School in 1783, ranking only eleventh in the 
Rector's class. 


new edition of Novels, 


enough in the arms. He had actually remained ia that 
uneasy and trying posture for upwards of an hour. 


MUSIC, 

An attempt was made about the same time to give him 
instructions in music, which used to be a branch of 
ordinary education in Scotland. His oreceptor was My. 
Alexander Campbell, then organist of an Episcopal 
chapel in Edinburgh, but knowa in later life as the 
editor of “ Albyn’s Anthology,’’ and auttor of varions 
other publications, Mr. Campbull’s efforts entirely 
in vain: he had to abandon his pupil in a short time, 
with the declaration that he was totally deficient in that 
indispensable requisite to a rsusical ear. 
It may appear strange, chat he who wrote so many 
musical verses, should have wanted this natural gift; 
but there are other cases to show, that a perception of me- 
trical quantities does not depend on any such peculiarity. 
Dr. Johnson is a splendid instance. Throughout life, 
Sir Walter, however capable of enjoying music, was inca- 
pable of producing two notes consecutively that were 
either in tune or in time He used to be pressed, how- 
ever, at an annual agricultural dinner, to contribute his 
proper quota to the cantations of the evening ; on which 
occasions, he would break forth with the song of * ‘Tarr 
Woo,” in a strain of unmusical vehemence, which 
never failed, on the same principle as Dick Tinto’s ill- 
painted sign, to put the company into good humour, 

UNIVERSITY. 

After having teen two years under the Rector of 
the High School,t he was placed in the University of 
Edinburgh, October, 1783. The usual course at this 
seminary is, for the first year, to attend the classes of 
Latin and Greek, to which, during the second, are added 
Mathematics and Logic ; the third and last year of the 
course of a merely liberal education, is spent in attending 
the lectures on Moral and Natural Philosophy. It 
would appear that Sir Walter did not proceed regularly 
through this academical course. He was matriculated, 
or booked, in 1783, at once, for the Humanity or Latin 
class under Professor Hill, and the Greek class under 
Professor Dalyell; and for the latter, once more, in 
1784, But the only other class for which he seems to have 
matriculated at the College, was that of Logie, under 
Professor Bruce, in 1785. Although he may perhaps 
have attended other classes without matriculation, there 
is reason to believe that his irregular health produced a 
corresponding irregularity in his academical studies. 
The result, it is to be feared, was, that he entered life 
much in the condition of his illustrious prototype, the 
Bard of Avon—that is, ‘‘ with a little Latin and less 
Greek.” 

While still at the High Sehool, he made his first 
attempt in original versification, the subject being a 
thunder-storm, which happened one day as ite and his 
companions were amusing themselves in the yard. The 
poem consisted only of six lines, but when he repeated 
it, on his return home, to his mother, it produced a deep 
impression of pleasure and pride in her bosom, so that, 
after he had retired from ier presence, she could not 
help addressing a person, who was then beside her, ia 
an exclamation of the most ionate nature, respecting 
the promising intellect of her child.¢ Some further 
notice of this, and other juvenile attempts, will be found 
in a subsequent part of the present narrative. 


* His parents made many efforts to cure his lameness. Edin- 
burgh at this time boasted of an ingeni hanist in lea- 
ther, the first person who extended the use of that com- 
modity beyond ordinary purposes ; on which account there 
is an elaborate memoir of him in Dodsley’s Annual Re- 
gister for 1793. His name was Gavin Wilson, and, being some- 
thing of a humorist, he exhibited a s-¢n-board, intended to 
burlesque the vanity of his brother ttaaesmen—his profession 
being thus indicated—“ Leather. leg-maker, not tohis Majesty.” 
Honest Gavin, on the application of his parents, did all he could 
for Sir Walter, but in vain. Mr. and Mrs. Scott, with less cre- 
ditable anxiety for their child’s welfare, thought proper to apply 
to the celebrated quack, James Graham, who came to Edin- 
borgh in 1783, and occasioned much scandal by his infamous 
lectures, It is needless to say that Mr. Graham’s prescriptions 
were still less efficacious than those of Mr. Wilson. 

* His attendance at the High School stood distinctly thas :— 

Under Mr. L. Fraser, during seasons 1779-80 and 1780-1. 

Under the Rector, during seasons 1781-2 and 1782-3. 

* One of Mrs. Scott’s female friends recollects hearing her 
mention the following anecdote of her distinguished son :-- 
He was accompanying her, when a boy, on a journey over 
one of the most sterile parts of Scotiand, and, as it happened, 
the day was one perpetual drizzle from end to end. This being 
the subject of much complaint in the party, Walter said to his 
mother, “ It is only Nature, ping for the bar of her 


soil.” It may be conceived that she at least, if not the other 
persons present, was highly charmed with the expression, 
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READING, 
_** When boyhood advancing into youth,” says Sir 
Walter, in the autobiographical ch formerly cnated, 


« required more serious studies and graver cares, a long 
illness threw me back on the kingdom of fiction, as if it 
were by a species of fatality, My indisposition arose, 
non at least, from my having broken a blood-vessel ; 

motion and speech were for a long time pronounced 
positively dangerous, For several weeks J was confined 
strictly te my bed, during which time I was not allowed 
to speak above a whisper, to eat more than a spoonful 
or two of boiled rice, or to have more covering than one 
thin counterpane. When the reader is informed that I 
was at this time a growing youth, with the spirits, 
appetite, and impatience of fifteen, and suffered, of 
course, greatly under this severe regimen, which the 
repeated return of my disorder rendered indispensable, 
he will not be surprised that I was abandoned to my 
owa discretion, so far as reading (my almost solo amuse- 
ment) was concerned, and still less so, that I abused 
the indulgence which left my time so much at my own 


“There was at this time a circulating library at 
Edinburgh, founded, I believe, by the celebrated Allan 
Ramsay, which, besides containing a most respectable 
collection of books of every description, was, as might 
have been expected, peculiarly rich in works of fiction.* 
It exhibited specimens of every kind, from the roman- 
ees-of chivalry, and the ponderous folios of Cyrus and 
Cassandra, down to the most approved works of later 
times. I was plunged into this great ocean of reading 
without compass or pilot ; and unless when some one 
had the charity to play at chess with me, I was allow- 
ed to do nothing save read, from morning to night. I 
was, in kindness and pity, which was perhaps errone- 
ous, however natural, permitted to select my subjects 
of study at my own pleasure, upon the same principle 
that the humours of children are indulged to keep them 
out of mischief. As my taste and appetite were grati- 
fied in nothing else, I indemnified myself by becoming 
a glutton of books. Accordingly, I believe I read al- 
most all the old romances, old plays, and epic poetry, 
in that formidable collection, and no doubt was uncon- 
sciously amassing materials for the task in which it has 
been my lot to be so much employed. 

“At the same time, I did not in all respects abuse 
the license permitted me. Familiar acquaintance with 
the specious miracles of fiction brought with it some 
degree of satiety, and I began by degrees to seek in 
histories, memoirs, voyages and travels and the like, 
events nearly as wonderful as those which were the 
work of the imagination, with the additional advantage 
that thev were, at least, in a great measure true. The 
lapse of nearly two years, during which 1 was left to 
the service of my own free will, was followed by a tem- 

ry residence in the country, where I was again very 
onely, but for the amusement which I derived from a 
good, though old-fashioned, library. The vague and wild 
use which I made of this advantage I cannot describe 
better than by referring my reader to the desultory 
studies of Waverley in a similar situation ; the passages 
concerning whose reading were imitated from recollec- 
tiens of my own.” 

It will thus be observed that Sir Walter’s acquire- 
ments in his early years did not lie nearly so much in 
ordinary branches of education, as in a large stock of 
miscellaneous reading, taken up at the dictation of his own 
taste. His thirst for reading is perhaps not described 
in sufficiently emphatic terms, even in the above var- 
rative, It amounted to an enthusiasm. He was at that 
time very much in the house of his uncle, Dr. Ruther- 
ford,t and there, even at breakfast, he would constantly 
have a book open by his side, to refer to while sipping 
his coffee, like his own Oldbuck in the Antiquary. 
His uncle frequently commanded him to lay aside his 
book while eating, and Sir Walter would only ask 
permission first to read out the paragraph in which he 
was engaged. But this request resembled the mira- 
cle of Balmerino’s Eik in conviviality,t and the Doctor 
never could find that his nephew finished a paragraph 
in his life. It may be mentioned that Shakspeare 
was at this period frequently in his hands, and that, of 
all the plays, the Merchant of Venice was his principal 
favourite. 

PROFESSION. 

About his sixteenth year, Sir Walter’s health expe- 
rienced a sudden but most decisive change for the bet- 
ter. Though his lameness remained the same, his body 
became tall and robust, and he was thus enabled to 
apply himself with the necessary degree of energy to his 
studies for the bar. At the same time that he attended 
the Lectures of Professor Dick on Civil Law in the 
College, he performed the duties of a writer’s appren- 
tice under his father; that being the most approved 


* This venerable institution—for, though an ordinary com- 
mercial concern, it almost deserved that title—was then the 
property of Mr. James Sibbald, a man of some literary ac- 
complishment, who, for several years, conducted his own 
excellent ‘‘ Edinburgh Magazine,” and afterwards published a 
collection of old Scottish poetry in four volumes, The library 
of which Sir Walter speaks in such high terms, was fir ally 
sold off in 1831, and the shop is now occupied by persons of a 

nt profession. 

t At the bottom of Hyndford’s Close, near the Netherbow. 

+ A way of drinking a whole night at one bowl, by means 
of perpetual but always partial replenishing. Eik signifies 
addition, and in this case sometimes referred to the sugar, 
semetimes to the liquor, and sometimes, but less frequently, 
to the water. Which of the Lords Balmerino was the iaventor 
of this ingenious practice, is not recorded, 
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method by which a barrister could acquire a technical 
kuowledge of his profession, —- it has never, been 
uniformly practised.* It generally happens, or used 
to happen, that when a young man of considerable abi- 
lities was coming forward to the bar, he was preceded 
by akind of crepuscular fame, resulting from his exhi- 
bitions either at College, or at the debating societies 
in which the well-educated youth of Edinburgh first 
tried their powers of reasoning and eloquence. But 
Sir Walter had no prestige of this kind. He was never 
heard of at any of those clubs; and so far as he was 
known at all, it was only as a rather abstracted young 
man, very much given to reading, but not the kind of 
reading with which other persons of his age are con- 
versant. 


ENTERS AT THE SCOTTISH BAR. 


On the 10th of July, 1792, when just on the point of 
completing his twenty-first year, he passed Advocate 
with the usual forms. The manner of admission to 
the Scottish bar was in those days somewhat different 
from the present. The candidate having made applica- 
tion to the Dean of the Faculty,t a day was appointed 
for his examination on the Civil and Scottish Law. 
Having eer with approbation through this trial, he 
published a thesis upon some head of the Pandects, 
which he was understood to be ready to defend. This 
was so merely a form, that, in Sir Waiter’s case, it 
appears to have been overlooked, as in the minute of his 
admission to the Faculty, the space for the title which 
was to form the subject of his thesis is not filled up. 
The ceremony of admission to the har took place after- 
wards, when the candidate addressed the whole court 
from the Bench in a Latin speech. On the division of 
the Court of Sessions into two Chambers, this form was 
dispensed with. 

The young barrister was enabled, by the affluence of 
his father, to begin life in an elegant house in the most 
fashionable part of the town; but it was not his lot to 
acquire either wealth or distinction at the bar. He had 
perhaps some little employment at the provincial sittings 
of the criminal court, and occasionally acted in unim- 
portant causes as a junior counsel; but he neither 
obtained, nor seemed qualified to obtain, a sufficient 
share of general business to insure an independency. 
The truth is. his mind was not yet emancipated from 
that enthusiastic pursuit of knowledge which had distin- 
guished his youth. His necessities, with only himself 
to provide for, and a sure retreat behind him in the com- 
fortable circumstances of his native home, were not so 
great as to make an exclusive application to his profession 
imperative; and he therefore seemed destined to join 
what a sarcastic barrister has termed, “ the ranks of 
the gentlemen who are not anxious for business.” 
Although he could speak readily and fluently at the 
bar, his intellect was not at all of a forensic cast. He 


appeared to be too much of the abstract ard unworldly | 


scholar, to assume readily the habits of an adroit 
pleader ; and even although he had been — com- 
petent to the duties, it is a question, if his external 
aspect and general reputation would have permitted the 
generality of agents to entrust them to his hands, 
Nevertheless, on more than one occasion, he made a 
considerable impression on his hearers. Once, in 
particular, when acting as counsel for a culprit before 
the High Court of Justiciary, he exerted such powers of 


* He has related a curious anecdote of this period of his 
life, in the notes to the recent edition of Rob Roy. The farm 
of Invernenty, in Balquidder, had been the scene of a mur- 
der committed by Robert Oig, son of Rob Roy, upon a man 
of the name of Maclaren. In reference to that incident, Sir 
Walter says— 

**The author is uncertain whether it is worth while to men- 
tion that he had a personal opportunity of observing, even in 
his own time, that the King’s writ did not pass quite cur- 
rent in the Braes of Balquidder. There were very consi- 
derable debts due by Stewart of Appin, (chiefly to the an- 
thor’s family), which were likely to be lost to the creditors, 
if they could not be made available out of the same farm of 
Invernenty, the scene of the murder done upon Maclaren. 

“His family, consisting of several strapping deer-stalkers, 
still possessed the farm, by virtue of a long lease for a trifling 
rent. There was no chance of any one buying it with such 
an encumbrance, and a transaction was entered into by the 
Maclarens, who being desirous to emigrate to America, agreed 
to sell their lease to the creditors for £500, and to remove at 
the next term of Whit-sunday. But whether they repented their 
bargain, or desired to make a better; or whether, from a mere 
point of honour, the Maclarens declared they would not per- 
mit a summons of removal to be executed against them which 
was necessary for the legal completion of the bargain. And 
such was the general impression that they were men capable 
of resisting the legal execution of warning by very effectual 
means, no King’s messenger would execute the summons 
without the support of a military force. An escort of a sergeant 
and six men was obtained from a Highland regiment lying at 
Stirling; and the author, then a writer's apprentice, equivalent 
to the honourable situation of an attorney's clerk, was entrus- 
ted with the superintendence of the expedition, with cirec- 
tions to see that the messenger discharged his duty fully, and 
that the gallant sergeant did not exceed his part by commiting 
violence or plunder. And thus it happened, oddly enough, 
that the author first entered the romantic scenery of Loch 
Katrine, of which he may perhaps say he has somewhat ex- 
tended the reputation, riding in all the dignity of danger, 
with a front and rear-guard, and loaded arms. The ser- 
geant was absolutely a Highland Sergeant Kite, full of stories 
of Rob Roy and of himself, and a very good companion. We 
experienced no interruption whatever, and when we came to 
Invernenty found the house deserted. We took up our quar- 
ters for the night, and used some of the victuals which we 
found there, On the morning we returned as unmolested as 
we came.” 

+ The Scotch advocates form what is called a Faculty, at 
the head of which is an officer termed the Dean. The Dean 
on this occasion was the Hon. Henry Erskine, father of the 
present Eariof Buchan, “ the wittiest and the best-humoured 
man living,” as he has been termed by Sir Walter himself, 


persuasive oratory, as excited the admiration of the 
court. It happened that there was some informality in 
the verdict of the Jury, which at that time was always 
given in writing. This afforded a still more favourable 
opportunity for displaying his rhetorical powers, than 
what had occurred in the course of the trial, and the 
sensation which he produced is yet remembered by those 
who witnessed it. The panel, as the accused person is 
termed in Scotland, was acquitted. 

_ Throughout all the earlier years of his life as a bar- 
rister, he was constantly studying either one branch of 
knowledge or another. Unlike the most of young men 
of his order, he was little tempted from study into 
composition. With all the diligence which the present 
writer could exercise, he has not been able to detect 
any fugitive piece of Sir Walter’s in any of the perio- 
dical publications of the day, nor even any attempt to 
get one intruded, unless the following notice in Dr, 
Anderson’s ‘‘ Bee,” for May 9, 1792, refers to him: 
‘* The Editor regrets that the verses of W. S. are too 
defective for publication,” 


POLITICAL OPINIONS—SOLDIERING. 


From his earliest years, Sir Walter’s political leanings 
were towards Toryism, or, as it may be explained, that 
principle which disposes men to wish for the preservation 
of existing institutions, and the continuance of power in 
the hands which have heretofore possessed it. ‘ As for 
politics,”’ says Shenstone in his Letters, ‘‘ I think poets 
are Tories by nature, supposing them to be by nature 

ts. ‘Ihe love of an individual person or family that 
1as worn a crown for many successions is an inclination 
greatly adapted to the fanciful tribe. On the other hand, 
mathematicians, abstract reasoners, of no manner of 
attachment to persons, at least to the visible part of 
them, but prodigiously devoted to the ideas of virtue, 
liberty, forth, are Whigs.”” There is 
much in this passage that hits the particular case of 
Sir Walter Scott. But moods of political feeling are not 
| confined to individuals—they sometimes become nearly 
| general over entire nations. At the time when Sir 
Walter entered public life, almost all the respectable part 
of the community were replete with a Tory species of 
feeling in behalf of the British constitution, as threatened 
by France ; and numerous bodies of volunteer militia were 
consequently formed, for the purpose of local detence 
| against invasion from that country. In the beginning of 
the year 1797, it was judged necessary by the gentlemen 
of Mid-Lothian to imitate the example already set by 
several counties, by embodying themselves in a cavalry 
| corps. This association assumed the name of the Royal 
| Mid-Lothian Regiment of Cavalry; and Mr. Walter 
, Scott had the honour to be appointed its adjutant, for 
| which office his lameness was considered no bar, espe- 
cially as he happened to be a remarkably graceful eques- 
| trian. He wasa signally zealous officer, and very popular 
in the regiment, on account of his extreme 
and powers of social entertainment. His appointment 
| partly resulted from, and partly led to, an intimacy with 
the most considerable man of his name, Henry Duke of 
Buccleuch, who had taken a great interest in the embo- 
dying of the corps. It was also perhaps the means, to a 
certain extent, of making him known to Mr. Henry Dune 
das, who was now one of his Majesty’s Secretaries of 
State, and a lively promoter of the scheme of national de- 
| fence in Scotland. Adjutant Scott composed a war-song, 
as he called it, for the Mid-Lothian Cavalry, which he 
afterwards published in the Border Minstrelsy. It is an 
animated poem, and might, as a person is now apt to 
pose, have commanded attention, by whomsoever written, 
or wherever presented to notice. Yet, to show how apt 
men are to judge of literary compositions upee general 
principles, and not with a direct reference to the particular 
merits of the article, it may be mentioned that the war- 
song was only a subject of ridicule to many individuals of 
the troop. The individual, in particular, who commu. 
nicates this information, lace a large party of the 
officers dining together at Musselburgh, where the chief 
amusement, at a certain period of the night, was to repeat 
the initial line, ‘‘ To horse, to horse!’ with burlesque 
expression, and laugh at ‘‘ this attempt of Scott's,” as a 
piece of supreme absurdity. 


DAWNINGS OF LITERARY AMBITION. 


Heretofore, Sir Walter had only been remarkable for 
his qualifications as a relater of amusing and apposite 
stories in conversation, and for his activity as Adjutant 
to the Royal Mid-Lothian Yeomanry. Now, however, 
| he became known within a small circle, as-a person & 
| poetical abilities. An account of this change in his cir 
| cumstances is given by himself, in a narrative, writtes 

in later life, introductory to the department of his Borde, 
Miastrelsy, which consists of imitations of the ancien. 
ballad. 

A period,”’ says Sir Walter, when this particulars 
taste for the popular ballad was in the most extravagant 
degree of fashion, became the occasion, unexpectedly 
indeed, of my deserting the profession to which | was 
educated, po in which I had sufficiently advantageous 

spects for a person of limited ambition. © * * ® 
Tom remark that, although the assertion has been made, 
it is a mistake to suppose that my situation in life .or 
place in society were materially altered by such success 
as I attained in literary attempts. My birth, without 
giving the least pretension to distinction, was that of a 
gentleman, and connected me with several respectable 
families and accomplished persons, My education 
been a good one, although I was deprived of ita 
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benefit by indifferent health, just at the period when | 
eught to have been most sedulous in improving it. ~The 
young men with whom I was brought up, and lived most 
miliarly, were those who, from opportunities, birth, 
and talents, might be expected to make the greatest ad- 
vances in the profession to which we were all destined ; 
and I have the pleasure still to preserve my youthful 
intimacy with no inconsiderable number of them, whom 
their merit has carried forward to the highest honours of 
their profession. Neither was I in a situation to be 
mbarrassed by the res anguste domi, which might have 
otherwise interrupted my progress in a profession in 
which progress is proverbially slow. I enjoyed a mo- 
derate degree of business for my standing, and the friend- 
ship of more than one person of consideration, efficiently 
disposed to aid my views in life. The private fortune, 
also, which I might expect, and finally inherited, from 
my family, did not, indeed, amount to affluence, but 
placed me beyond all apprehension of want. 1 mention 
these circumstances because they are true, * * 
own proceed to detail the circumstances which engaged 
me in hterary pursuits. 

** During the last ten years of the eighteenth century, 
the art of poetry was at a remarkably low ebb in Britain. 
Hayley, to whom fashion had some years before ascribed 
a higher degree of reputation than posterity las con- 
firmed, had now lost his reputation for talent, aithough 


he still lived admired and respected as an amiable and | 
accomplished men. The Bard of Memory slumbered on | 


his laurels, and He of Hope had scarce begun to attract 
his share of public attention. Cow per, 2 poet of deep 
feeling and bright genius was dead, and, even while 
alive, the hypochondria, which was his mental malady, 
impeded his popularity. Burns, whose genius our southera 


neghbours could hardly yet comprehend, had long con. | 
fined himself to song-wniting. Names which are now | 
koown and distinguished wherever the English language | 
'§ spoken, were then only beginning to be mentioned. | 


the realms of Parnassus, like many a kingdom at the 
period, seemed to lie open to the first bold invader, 
whether he should be a daring usurper, or could show 
a legitimate title of sovereignty.” 
the author then details the rise of German literature, 
nd its gradual introduction into this country. The 
~cotrish literati were first made at all acquainted with its 
existence by Mr. Henry Mackenzie, in a paper read to 
toe Edinburgh Royal Society in August ites. 


STUDIES GERMAN. 


“Io Edinburgh,” he continues, “* where the remarka- 
ble coincidence between the German language and that 


@ the Lowland Scottish, encouraged young men to ap- | 


proach this newly discovered mine, a class was formed, 
of six or seven intimate friends, who proposed to make 
themselves acquaioted with the Germaa language. They 
were in the habit of living much together, and the time 
they spent in this study was felt as a period of great 
amesement. One source of this diversion was the laziness 


of one of their number, the present author, who, adverse | 


to the necessary toils of grammar and its rules, was in 
the practice of fighting his way to the knowledge of the 
German by his acquaintence with the Scottish and Anglo- 
Sezen dialects, aod, vf course, frequently committing 
blunders, which were not lost on his more accurate a 

more studious companions. A more general source of 
amusement, was the despair of the teacher on finding it 
impossible to extract from his Scottish students the de- 
gree of seusibulity necessary, as he thought, to enjoy the 
beauties of the author to whom he considered it proper 
first to introduce them. We were desirous to penetrate 
at once isto the recesses of the Tectonic literature, and 
were ambitious of img Goethé and Schiller, and 
ethers whose fame bad been sounded by Mackenzie. 
Dr. Willich, (a medical gentleman,) who was our 
teacher, was judiciously disposed to commence our stu- 
dies with the more simple diction of Gesner, and pre- 
seribed to us * The Death of Abel,” as the production 
from which owr German tasks were to be drawn. The 
peetistic style of this acthor was ill adapted to attract 
young persons of our aze and disposition. We could 
So more sympathise with the overstrained sentimentality 
of Adam and his family, than we coald have had a fellow 
feeling with the jolly Faun of the same author, who broke 
bis beantifal jaz, and then made a song on it which 
maght have affected al! Staffordshire. To sum up the 
Gatresses of Dr. Willich, we, with one consent, voted 
Abel an imsafferable bore, and gave the pre-eminence, 


= pemnt of masculme character, to his brother Cain, or | 


even to Lucifer himecif. * At length, im the 
of mach laaghing aad little stady, most of us ac- 
quired some taowledge, more or less extensive, of the 
German language, and selected for carselves, some in the 
prlasaphy of Kant, some in the more anmmated works of 
the German dramatists, tpecimens more to our taste than 
*The Death of Abel.”” 


POETICAL ATTEMPTS. 

Sur Walter proceeds to mention his acquaintance 
at thes pert with Mr MG. Lewis, anther of The 
Monk,” who became almost a yearly vistter of Seatland, 
aad t whom he wis Lady Charlotte 
Campbell. Lewis had atudied deeply m the German 
schast, and aivaady produced some imitations of the 
macmer af the: hallad parts, which had strarkt the public 
mound with al! the charm af 

Out of Gus he continues, “ 
qpences avone, winch altered almost all the Seottah 
facture fife. Ia easly youth 
had bern aa eager student of ballad poetry, aad the 


tree is still in my recollection, beneath which I lay and 
first entered upon the enchanting perusal of Percy’s 
Reliques of Ancient Poetry, although it has long pe- 
rished in the general blight which affected the whole 
race of Oriental platanus to which it belonged. The 
taste of another person had strongly encouraged my own 
researches into this species of legendary lore ; but I had 
never dreamed of an attempt to imitate what gave me so 
much pleasure. 

** I had, indeed, tried the metrical translations which 
were occasionally rec nded to us at the High 
School. I got credit for attempting to do what was 
enjoined, but very little for the mode in which the task 
was performed ; and I| used to feel not a little mortified 
when my verses were placed in contrast with others 
of admitted merit, At one period of my school-days, 
I was so far left to my own desires, as to become guilty 


translations from Burger, particularly of the poem ene 
titled Der Wilde Toner” In the few 
weeks,” says he, “my own vanity, and the favourable 
Opinion of my friends, interested by the revival of @ 
species of poetry, containing a germ of popularity, of 
which, perhaps, they were not themselves aware, urged 
me to the decisive step of sending a selection, at least, 
of my translations to the press, to save the numerous 
applications which were made for copies. When was 
an author deaf to such a recommendation? In 1796, 
the | seyay author was prevailed on, by request of 
friends, to indulge his own vanity, by publishing the 
translation of ‘ Lenore,’ with that of ‘‘The Wild Hunts- 
man,’ in a thin quarto.t * * * ‘The fate of this, my 
first pepe was by no means flattering. 1 distri. 
buted so many copies among my friends, as materially to 
interfere with the sale; and the number of translations 


of verses on a Thunder Storm, which were much ap- 
proved of, until a malevolent critic sprung up, in the 
shape of an apothecary’s blue-buskined wife, who af- 
j firmed that my most sweet poetry was stolen from an | 
old magazine. I never forgave the imputation, and 
even now I acknowledge some resentment against the 
r woman's memory. She indeed accused me un- 
justly, when she said I had stolen my verses ready- 
made ; but as I had, like most premature poets, copied 
, all the words and ideas cf which my verses consisted, 
she was so far right, that there was not an original 
word or thought in the whole six lines. I made one 
or two faint attempts at verse, after 1 had undergone 
this sort of dawplucking at the hands of the apothe- 
cary’s wife ; but some friend or other always advised 
me to put my verses in the fire ;* and, like Dorax in 
the play, I submitted, though ‘with a swelling heart.’ 
In short, except the usual tribute to a mistress’s eye- 
brow, which is the language of passion rather than 
poetry, I had not fur ten years indulged the wish to 
couple so much as love and deve, when finding Lewis 
in ion of so much reputation, and conceiving 
| that, if I fell behind him in poetical powers, I consi- 
derably exceeded him in general information, I sud- 
| denly took it into my head to attempt the style by which 
he had raised himself to fame.” 
| About this period—that is in the year 1793, or 1794 
| —Mrs. Barbauld paid a visit to Edinburgh. She lived 
in the house of Professor Dugald Stewart, and one 
evening she astonished the family circle to a great de- 
gree, by reading aloud a translation of Biirger's ‘* Le- 
nore,” executed by Mr. Taylor of Norwich. A friend 
who had heard it, told Sir Walter what impression the 
| recitation had occasioned, and repeated to him the 
rude but strikiug passage, descriptive of the supernatural 
speed of the ghostly horseman and his mistress ; 
“ Tramp, tramp, along the land they rode, 
Splash, splash, along the sea, 
Hurra, the dead can ride apace, 
Dost fear to ride with me?” 


| 


Inspired with a strong desire to see the original, Sir 
Walter, with great difhculty, obtained a copy from Ger- 
many, through the kind offices of Mrs. Scott of Harden, 
who was a German by birth. The perusal, says Sir 
Walter, rather exceeded than disappointed the expec- 
tations which the report of Mr. Stewart’s family had | 
|induced me to form ; and the book had only been a| 
| few hours in my possession, when ‘‘ 1 found myself | 
| giving am animated account of the — to a fmend, 
| and rashly added a promise, to furnish a copy in Eng- 
| lish ballad verse. 1 well recollect that 1 began my 
| task after supper, and finished it about day-break the 
| next morning, (it consists of sixty-six stanzas,) by 
| which time the ideas which the task had a tendency 
| to summon up, were rather of an uncomfor‘able cha- 
racter.” 


FIRST PUBLICATION. 


which appeared in England about the same time, in- 
cluding that of Mr. Taylor, to which I had been so 
much indebted, and which was published in the Month- 
ly Magazine, were sufficient to exclude a provincial 
writer from competition, * * * In a word, my ad 
venture proved a dead loss; and a great part of the 
edition was condemned to the service of the trunk- 
maker,” 
SECOND PUBLICATION. 


This failure, Sir Walter informs us, instead of dis- 
posing him to retire from the field of letters, rather 
tempted him to proceed, ia order ‘* to show the world 
that it had neglected something worth notice.” He 
pursued the German language keenly, procured more 
books in that language from their native country, and 
extended his views to the dramatic authors. Though 
he does not mention the fact in this narrative, it must 
be stated, that early in 1799, he published ‘* Goetz of 
Berlichingen, a tragedy translated from the German [of 
Goéthé] :” London, 8vo.¢ 


ATTEMPTS ORIGINAL BALLADS. 
‘* The ballad poetry, in which I had made a 
bold attempt, was still my favourite. * * By de- 
grees I acyuired sufficient confidence to attempt the 
imitation of what 1 admired. The ballad, called 
‘ Glenfinlas,’ was, I think, the first original poem 
which I ventured to compose. As it is supposed to 
be a translation from the Gaelic, I considered myself 
as liberated from imitating the antiquated language and 
rude rhythm of the Minstrel ballad. * * * After 
* Glenfialas,’ 1 undertook another ballad, called ‘ The 
Eve of St. John.’ The incidents, except the hints al- 
luded to in the notes, are entirely imaginary ; but the 
scene was that of my early childhood. Some idle per- 
sons had of late years, during the proprietor’s absence, 
torn the iron-grated door of Smailholm Tower from its 
hinges, and thrown it down the rock. I was an earnest 
suitor to my friend and kinsman already mentioned, 
(Mr. Scott of Harden, the proprietor,) that the dila- 
pidation should be put a stop to, and the mischief re- 
paired. ‘This was readily promised, on condition that I 
should make a ballad, of which the scene should lie at 
Smailholm Tower, and among the crags where it is 
situated. The ballad was approved of, as well as 
* Glenfinlas ;’ and I remember that they procured me 
many marks of attention and kindness from Duke John 
of Roxburghe, who gave me the unlimited use of that 
celebrated collection of volumes from which the Rox. 
burghe Club derives its name. 
MARRIAGE. 

It ought now to be mentioned that in 1797, (Sunday, 
Dec. 24th,) the poet had married Miss Margaret Char- 
lotte Carpenter, daugh‘er of the deceased John Carpenter, 
Esq., of the city of Lyons, Miss Carpenter and her 
mother appeared in this country in the character of 


The young poet was so much pleased with his own 
success on this occasion, as to attempt a few more 


French refugees, and were residing at the watering-place 
of Gilsland, in Cumberland, when Sir Walter became 


acquainted with them. The young lady has been 
young y 


| | described, by one who saw her at this period of life, as 
* If we are to believe a Greenock paper, of July, 1825, one | ‘‘ @ most lovely creature, with a of dark hair, 


| of these must have escaped the flames. “ It is,” to quote the 
language of that newspaper, “said to be one of the earlirst 
effusions of Sir Walter Scott. It was composed in his thirteenth 


year, immediately after his arrival io the wild and romantic dis- | 


trict whose features have since been 8 gloriously clothed with 
the mantie of his poexsy.” The poem is given, in this place, 
without any attempt either to affirm or deny its authenticity : 


* Cheerfal woke the morn o’er rugged Gle: coe ; t 
Culessan seem'd smiling, 
Ardgartan beguiling, 
Softly murmar'd Lochiong’s ruffied waves below. 


“ Mac Pariane’s lone seat lay open to the scene, 
The Covbler wildly glooming, 
Its base sweetly blooming, 
The herring-buasscs moor’d on the sea-lake of green. 


” How sweet to behold thee, dear part of our Isle! 
Thy mountains pierce the clouds 
With onsumber’d fleecy crowds, 
And thy lochs teem with wealth for our toil. 


“ Thou land of the mountains, the heroes, the heath ! 
The whole world knows thee, 
And none dare oppose thee, 
And dread ia the strife at a Highlander’s death. 
“ Thou mighty raling Power ' I ask of thee a boon -— 
When gone is my breath, 
And silenced in death, 
A sprig of heath from Argyll may grow apon my tomb : 
“That strangers may know how I valued those lands 
Where the plarmigan staid— 
The land of the piaid, 
Whose sone form’ Albion's reaclute bands.” 


+A romantic vale between the head of Lochfyne and the 
head of Lachiong. 
t Awell kaown mountais at the head of Lochlong. 


| fine pale skin, and an elegant and slender person.” She 
is also understood to have possessed an annuity of 400/. 
a-year, which was not affected by her marriage. After 
a protracted correspondence with Lord Downshire, who 
| appeared as her guardian, the match was concluded 
upon, and carried into effect at Carlisle. 


DOMESTIC FELICITY. 


Soon after this period, Sir Walter established himself, 
during the vacations, in a delightful retreat at Lasswade, 
on the banks of the Esk, about five miles to the south 
of Edinburgh. He was there visited, in the autumn of 
1799, by Mr. Stoddart (now Sir John Stoddart, Judge- 
Advocate at Malta,) who was engaged in those tours 
which he afterwards embodied in his ‘* Remarks on the 
Local Scenery and Manners of Scotland.”§ This culti- 
vated Englishman appears to have been deeply struck 
with the amiable picture which Sir Walter presented in 
his domestic capacity ; insomuch that his feelings in- 
duced him to make a slight trespass upon the privileges 
of private life, by introducing the following passage into 


sufficiently prize the value, as it does justice to those 
talents aud virtues in their unfamed state, which after- 
wards all the world was delighted to honour. 


+ The Chace ; and William and Helen: Edinburgh, Manners 
and Miller, 1796. The translator's name was not given. 

t The title-page bears, “ By Walter Scott, Advocate 

Two Vols, vo. London, 1601, 


his work; a passage, however, of which we cannot - 


{ 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Speaking of Lasswade, Mr. Stoddart says—** The 
circumstance which particularly endears this spot to me, 
1s the residence of my friend Mr. Walter Scott, whose 
poetical talents are too well known to receive any ac- 
cession of praise from me.” (This must, of course, 
chiefly refer to a manuscript fame.) 1 shall have a 
future occasion to speak of the pleasure and instruction 
which I derived from the society of such a companion in 
a subsequent part of my tour; yet I cannot withhold the 
immediate expression of my feelings ; they oblige me to 
say something, and the fear of doing them injustice 
prevents my saying much. Though we cannot pay the 
debts of friendship in public, we should not be ashamed 
to acknowledge them ; this false shame of our best feel- 
imgs has, indeed, become almost fashionable; but it is 
a fashion ominous to general morals and destructive of 
individual happiness. I cannot believe but that a reader 
of taste would be delighted with even a slight copy of 
that domestic picture which I contemplated with so 
much pleasure during my short visit to my friend—a 
man of native kindness and cultivated talent, passing 
the intervals of a learned profession amidst scenes highly 
favourable to his poetic inspirations, not in a churlish 
and rustic solitude, but in the daily exercise of the most 
precious sympathies, as a husband, a father, and a friend. 
fo such an inhabitant, the simple, unostentatious 
elegance of the co/tage at Lasswade is well suited; and 
its image will never recur to my memory, without a 
throng of those pleasing associations, whose outline I 
have faintly sketched.”’—vol. i. p. 126. 

Mr. Stoddart, at a subsequent part of his work, de- 
scribes a tour of the south of Scotland, including Lid- 
desdale, in which he was accompanied by Mr. Scott. 
His narrative is here evidently enriched, in no slight 
degree, with the local knowledge of his companion, and 
especially with his numerous traditionary anecdotes of 
the former inhabitants of the Border. ‘* In return,” we 
are informed by Sir Walter himself, ‘* he (Mr. Stod- 
dart) made me better acquainted than 1 had hitherto 
been with the poetic effusions which have since made 
the Lakes of Westmoreland, and the authors by whom 
they have been sung, so famous wherever the English 
tongue is spoken.” Upon these writers he partly formed 
the style of his Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


MINSTRELSY OF THE BORDER. 


For some years before the end of the century, Sir 
Walter had been in the habit of making, periodically, 
what he called ‘* raids” into Liddesdale, for the purpose 
of collecting the ballad poetry of that romantic and most 
primitive district. ‘The term raids was hivhly appropriate 
to those journeys, for the country was still in nearly the 
same secluded state as in the old riding times; and 
although ballads were a different ware from bullocks, 
the expedition was invested with much of the same 
adventuious character which must have belonged toa 
predatory incursion of the fifteenth century. Liddesdale, 
which forms the western extremity of the Scottish Border, 
is a wild, pastoral vale, which in former times was almost 
exclusively occupied by the Elliots and Armstrongs, 
noted for their lawless character, and even now was 
possessed by a race of store-farmers of a remarkably 
unsophisticated description. The inhabitants of this 
vale, cut off, in a great measure, from all communion 
with the rest of the country, retained a strong impress of 
primeval manners, and were at least perfectly acquainted 
with the traditionary character of their ancestors, if they 
did not choose to imitate it. Sir Walter travelled 
thither, from the more civilized part of Roxburghshire, 
in an old gig, which also contained his early friend and 
local guide, Mr. Robert Shortreed of Jedburgh, Sheriff- 
substitute of the county. Introduced by this gentleman, 
Sir Walter paid visits to many of the farmers and small 
proprietors, among whom, or among their retainers, he 
picked up several capital specimens of the popular poetry 
of the district, descriptive of adventures of renown which 
took place in the days of yore, besides impressing his 
mind with that perception of the character of the people, 
which he afterwards embodied in his Dandie Dinmont. 
Mr. Shortreed, who was a most intelligent person, used 
to relate an amusing anecdote, illustrative of the shy 
manners of this sequestered race. On visiting a particu- 
lar person, whose name and place of residence are 
sufficiently indicated by his usual designatioa of ‘* Willie 
o’ Milburn,” the honest farmer was from’ home, but 
returned while Sir Walter was tying up his horse in the 
stable. On being told by Mr. Shortreed that an Edin- 
burgh advocate was come to see him, he expressed great 
alarm, and even terror, as to the character of his visitor, 
the old fear of the law being still so very rife in Liddesdale 
as even to extend to the simple person of any of its 
administrators. What idea Willie had formed of an 
Edinburgh barrister, cannot exactly be defined; but, 
having gone out to reconnoitre, he soon after came back 
with a countenance of so mirthful a cast as eminently 
bespoke a reheved mind, “ Is yon the advocate ?’”’ he 
inquired of Mr, Shortreed. ‘* Yes, Willie,” answered 
that gentleman, ‘* Deil o’ me's feared for them, then,” 
cried the farmer ; yon’s just achield like oursells 

{t was oot alone necessary on this occasion to write 
down old ballads from recitation ; but the intending edi- 
tor also thought proper to store up the materials of notes 
by which the ballads themselves might be illustrated. 
On this account he visited many scenes alluded to in the 
metrical narratives, and opened his ear to all the local 
anecdotes and legends which were handed down by the 
goenany- He had a most peculiar, and, it may even 
said, mysterious mode of committing these to memory, 


According to Mr. Shortreed’s distinct recollection, he 
used neither pencil nor pen, but, seizing — any twig 
or piece of wood which he could find, marked it by means 
of a clasp-knife, with various notches, which his com- 
panion believed to represent particular ideas in his own 
mind ; and these Mr. Shortreed afterwards found strung 
up before him in his study at home, like the nick-sticks 
over a baker’s desk, or the string alphabet of a blind 
man. He seemed to have invented this algebraic system 
of memorandum-making for his own use, and, to all 
appearance, was as conversant with its mysteries as he 
could be with the more accomplishment of writ- 
ing. When his own pockets were inconveniently stuffed 
with notes, he would request Mr. Shortreed to take charge 
of afew; and often that gentleman has discharged as 
much timber from his various integuments, as, to use his 
own phrase, quoted from Buras, might have mended a 
mill, 

The truth is, Sir Walter was blessed with a memory 
of extraordinary power, so that a very slight notation was 
necessary to bring to his recollection any thing he had 
ever heard. Of this proof may be adduced from the 
recently published Memoirs of Mr. James Hogg, who 
thus speaks with reference to the part of Sir Walter’s life 
now under notice :— 

“ He, and Skene of Rubislaw, and I, were out one 
night, about midnight, leistering kippers® in the Tweed ; 
and on going to kindle a light at the Elibank March, we 
found, to our inexpressible grief, that our coal had gone 
out. To think of giving up our sport was out of the 
question ; so we had no other shift save to send Ro- 
bert Fletcher home, all the way through the darkness, the 
distance of two miles, for another fiery peat. 

“ While Fletcher was absent, we three sat down on a 
p'ece of beautiful greensward, on the brink of the river, 
and Scott desired me to sing him my ballad of Gilmans- 
cleuch. Now, be it remembered that this ballad had 
never been either printed or penned. I had merely com- 
posed it by rote, and, on finishing it, three years before, 
I had sung it once overto Sir Walter. I began it at his 
request; but in the eight or ninth verse, 1 stuck in it, 
and could not get on with another line ; on which he 
began it a second time, and recited it every word, from 
beginning toend. It being a very long ballad, consist- 
ing of eighty-eight stanzas, I testified my astonishment. 
He said that he had been out on a pleasure party on the 
Forth, and that to amuse the company, he had recited 
that hallad and one of Southey’s (the Abbot of Aberbro- 
thock, )but of which ballads he had only heard once from 
their respective authors, and he believed he had recited 
them both without missing a word.” ¢ 

His collections in Liddesdale, joined to various contri- 
butions from reciters in other parts of the country, among 
whom the poet just quoted was one, formed his first pub- 
lication of any note, the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor- 
der. This work was issued in 1802, from the printing 
press of his early friend Mr. James Ballantyne of Kelso ; 
and the elegance of its typography was not its least re- 
markable feature. Itdisplayed a vast quantity of curious 
and abstruse learning ; and, in particular, a most intimate 
acquaintance with a district of Scotland which had 
hitherto received hardly any attention either from the 
historian or the antiquary. At first it consisted of only 
two volumes ; but a third was added on the reprinting 
of the work next year; by which means the editor was 
enabled to present a new department of his subject— 
imitations, by himself and others, of the ancient ballad. 
The work was, upon the whole, a pleasing melange of 
history, poetry, and tradition ; and it gained the author 
a considerable reputation, although certainly not that of 
an original poet in any great degree. 


APPOINTMENT AS SHERIFF. 


Previous to this period—in December, 1799—he had 
been favoured through the iaterest of his friends already 
alluded to, with the Crown appointment of Sheriff of 
Selkirkshire, to which was attached a salary of 300i. 
a-year, This office, while it demanded no oppressive 
duties, rendered it necessary that he should reside a cer- 
tain part of the year in Selkirkshire ; and he therefore 
engaged the house of Ashesteil, on the banks of the 
Tweed, which continued to be his country residence till 
he removed to Abbotsford. The nomination was to him 
a peculiarly happy one, as he had many valued con- 
nexions in Selkirkshire, and the immediately adjacent 


counties, while the office itself conferred both a general | 


* Spearing salmon. 

+ The following is a still more remarkable anecdote -— 

“* We have heard a gentleman who was one of the party at 
Dunvegan during the visit of Sir Walter Scott, describe in en- 
thusiastic terms the extent, variety, and richness of the con- 
versational powers of the illustrious novelist. In one of their 
evening parties, a young lady who was present made some 
involuntary exclamation respecting Sir Walter's wonderful 
memory, when, as an instance, he said, of what his memory 
once was, he related the following remarkable circumstance 
His friend, Mr. Thomas Campbell, called upon him one even- 
ing to show him the manuscript of a poem he had written — 
the Pleasures of Hope. Sir Walter happenedi to have some 
fine old whisky in his house, and his friend sat down and had 
atumbler or two of punch. Mr. Campbell left him, bat Sor 
Walter thought he would dip into the manuscript before going 
to bed. He opened it, read, and read again—charmed with 
the classical grace, purity, and stateliness of that finest of all 
our modern didactic poems, 
again called, when, to his inexpressille surprise, his friend on 
returning the manuscript to its owner, said he should guard 
well against piracy, for that he hinself could repeat the poem 
from beginning toend! The poet dared him to the task, when 
Sir Walter Scott began and actually repeated the whole, con 
sisting of more than two thousand lines, with the omission 
of only a few couplets.” —Jereracss Courier, 


} will than their abulity toa bear arms. 
Next morning Mr. Campbell | 


and local respectability, such as was highly suited to his 
taste. 
ROMANCE OF SIR TRISTREM. 
It is here to be mentioned, that, in 1804, Mr. Scott 
d his tation as a literary antiquary, by pub- 
lishing the ancient minstrel tale of “ Sir Tristrem,” 
which he shewed, in a learned disquisition, to have been 
com by Thomas of Ercildoune, commaply called 
Thomas the Rhymer, a personage well known in Scottish 
tradition, and who flourished in the thirteenth century. 
By this publication, it was established that the earliest 
existing poem in the English language was written by a 
native of the Lowlands of Scotland. The manuscript was 
derived from the Auchinleck Library. 


ABANDONMENT OF PROFESSIONAL LIFE. 

For the ensuing circumstances of the poet's life, it will 
be best to resort to his own narrative, introductory toa 
late edition of the Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

** At this time,” says he, allnding to the era of 1803, 
**T stood ore gow | in a different position from that 
which I occupied when I first dipped my desperate pen 
in ink, for other purposes than those of my profession. 
I had been for some time married —was the father of a 
rising family, and though fully enabled to meet the con- 
sequent demands upon me, it was my duty and my desire 
to place myself in a situation which would enable me to 
make honourable provision against the various contin- 
gencies of life. It may be readily supposed that the at. 
tempts which I had made in literature had been unfa- 
vourable to my success at the bar, The goddess Themis 
is, at Edinburgh, and I suppose everywhere else, of a 
peculiarly jealous disposition. She will not readily con- 
sent to share her authority, and sternly demands from 
her votaries, not only that real daty be carefully attended 
to and discharged, but that a certain air of business shall 
be observed even in the midst of total idleness. It is 
prudent, if not absolutely necessary, in a young barrister, 
to appear completely engrossed by his profession ; however 
destitute of employment he may be, he ought to preserve, 
if possible, the appearance of full occupation. He should 
at least seem perpetually engaged in his law papers, 
dusting them, as it were; and, as Ovid advises of the 
fair,* 


* Si nullus erit pulvus, tamen excute nuiluam.’ 
Perhaps such extremity of attention is more especially 
required, considering the great number of counsellors 
who are called to the bar, and how very small a number 
of them are finally disposed or find encouragement, to 
follow the law asa profession. Hence the number of 
deserters is so great, that the least lingering look behind 
occasions a young novice to be set down as one of the 
intending fugitives, Certain it is, tnat the Scottish 
Themis was at this time peculiarly jealous of any flirta- 
tation with the Muses, on the part of those who had 
ranged themselves under her banners, © * ® 

“* The reader will not wonder that my open interference 
with matters of light literature diminished my employment 
in the weightier matters of the law. Nor did the solici- 
tors, upon whose choice the counsel takes renk in his 
profession, do me less than justice by regarding others 
among my contemporaries as fitter to discharge the duty 
due to their clients, than a young man who was takea up 
with running after ballads, whether Teutonic ur national. 
My profession and I, therefore, came to stand nearly upon 
the footing on which honest Slender consoled himself 
with having established with Mrs. Anne Page. ‘ There 
was no great love between us at the begianinz, aod it 
pleased Heaven to decrease it on farther acquaintance!" 
{ became sensible that the time was come when I mast 
either buckle myself resolutely to ‘the toil by day, the 
lamp by night,’ renouncing all the Dalilahs of my ima- 
gination, or bid adieu to the profession of the law, and 
hold another course. 

*€T confess my own inclination revolted from the more 
severe choice, which might have been deemed by many the 
wiser alternative. As my transgressions had beea nume- 
rous, My repentance must have been sign iiz-d by unusual 
sacrifices. I ought to have meatioued that, sioce my 
fourteenth or fifteenth vear, my health, originally deticate, 
had been extremely robust. From infancy | bad laboured 
under theinfirmity of a severe lameness, but, as I believe is 
usually the case with men of spirit who sutfer ender per. 
sonal inconveviences of this nature, 1 had, since the 
unprovement of my health, in defiance of this incaperi. 
taung circumstance, distinguished myself by the endurance 
of to:l on foot or horseback, having often walked thuty 
miles a day, and rode upwards of a hundred wnthoet 
stopping. In this manner [ made manv pleasant joarvers 
through parts of the country theo net very accessale, 
gathing more amusement and jastrection than | have 
able to acquire since I have travelled in a more commadiogs 
manner. practised most sylvan sports also some 
success and with great delight. Bet these phasaces 
must have been all resigned, or used with great mote 
ration, had | determined to regain my station at the bar, 
It was even doubtful, whether | could, with perteet cha. 
racter &@$ jurtscoosult, retain a situates a 
corps of cavalry which I thea deld. The threan af 
Invasion were at this Ume lastant aad the call 
by Britain on her children was univenal, aad was 
answered by many who, hike myself, consulted rather thei: 
My secvices bow. 
ever, were found useful in assisting to the 
cipline of the corps, being the polet om which 
constitution rendered thea most amenable te wohtare 
enucism, La other respects, the squadron was 


* There te slight mistake t te Ue 


: 

. 
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consisting of handsome men, well mounted and armed at 
their own expense. My attention to the corps took up a 
good deal of time ; and while it occupied many of the hap- 
piest hours of my life, it furnished an additional reason 
for my reluctance again to encounter the severe course of 
study indispensable to success in the juridical profes- 
sion. 

*€ On the other hand, my father, whose feelings might 
have been hurt by my quitting the bar, had been for two 
or three years dead, so that I had no control to thwart ™ 
own inclination ; and my income teing equal to all 
the comforts, and some of the elegancies of life, 1 was not 

to an irksome employment " necessity, that most 
powerful of motives ; consequently 1 was the more easily 
seduced to choose the employment which was most agree- 
able. This was yet the easier, that, in 1800, I had 
obtained the preferment of Sheriff of Selkirkshire, about 
300. a-year in value, and which was the more agreeable 
to me, asin that country I had several friends and rela. 
tions. But! did not abandon the profession to which I 
had been educated without certain prudential resolutions, 
which, at the risk of egotism, I will here mention,—not 
without the hope that they may be useful to young per- 
sons who may stand in circumstances similar to those in 
which | then stood. 

«In the first place, upon considering the lives and 
fortunes of persons who had given themselves up to 
literature, or to the task of pleasing the public, it seemed 
to me that the circumstances which chiefly affected their 
happiness and character, were those from which Horace 
has bestowed upon authors the epithet of the Irritable 
Race. It requires no depth of philosophic reflection to 
perceive that the petty warfare of Pope with the dunces 
of his period, could not have been carried ov without his 
suffering the most acute torture, such as a man must en- 
dure from musquitoes, by whose stings he suffers agony, 
although he can crush them io his grasp by myriads. 
Nor is it necessary to call to memory the many humilia- 
ting instances in which men of the greatest genius have, 
to avenge some pitiful quarrel, made themselves ridiculous 
during their lives, to become the still more degraded ob- 
jects of pity to future times. ; 

*€ Upon the whole, as I had no pretension to the genius 
of the distinguished persons who had fallen into such 
errors, 1 concluded there could be no occasion for imita- 

them in such mistakes, or what I considered as such : 

in adopting literary pursuits as the principal occu- 
pation of my future lite, | resolved, if possible, to avoid 
those weaknesses of temper which seemed to have most 
easily beset my more celebrated predecessors. 


pects of obtaining the moderate preferment to which 

limited my wishes; and in fact, I obtained in no long 
ony the reversion of a situation which completely met 
hem. 

> Thos far all was well, and the author _ been 
guilty, perhaps, of no great imprudence, when he relin- 
quished his the hope of makin 
some figure in the field of literature. But an establishe 
character with the public in my new capacity, stiil re- 
mained to be acquired. I have noticed that the transla- 
tions from Biirger had been unsuccessful ; nor had the 
original poetry which appeared under the auspices of 
Mr. Lewis, in the ‘Tales of Wonder,’ in any great 
degree raised my reputation. It is true, I had private 
friends disposed to second me in my efforts to obtain 
popularity. But I was sportsman enough to know, that 
if the greyhound does not run well, the halloos of his 
patrons will not obtain the prize for him.” 

The author then details his resolution to write a 
poem of considerable length in the ballad style, varied 
by the octo-syllabic measure ; and the following is his 
account of the accident which dictated a subject :— 


LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 

The lovely young Countess of Dalkeith, afterwards 
Harriet, Duchess of Buccleuch, had come to the land 
of her husband, with the desire of making herself ac- 

uainted with its traditions and customs. All who re- 
member this lady will agree, that the intellectual cha- 
racter of her extreme beauty, the amenity and courtesy 
of her manners, the soundness of her understanding, 
and her unbounded benevolence, gave more the idea 
of an angelic visitant than of a being belonging to this 
nether world ; and such a thought was but too consist- 
ent with the short space she was permitted to tarry 
amongst us. Of course, where all made it a pride and 
pleasure to gratify her wishes, she soon heard enough 
of Border lore ; among others, an aged gentleman of 
property,* near Langholm, communicated to her lady- 
ship the story of Gilpin Horner, a tradition in which 
the narrator, and many more of that county were firm 
believers. The young Countess, much delighted with 
the legend, and the gravity and full confidence with 
which it was told, enjoined it on me as a task to com- 
a ballad on the subject. Of course, to hear was to 
obey ;t and thus the goblin story, objected to by several 
critics as an excrescence upon the poem, was, in fact, 
the occasion of its being written. 

** It was, to the best of my recollection, more than 
a year after Mr. Stoddart’s visit, that, by way of experi- 


« With this view, it was my first resolution to keep as 
far as was in my power abreast of society, continuing to | 
maintain my place in general company without yielding | 
to the very natural temptation of narrowing myself to | 
what is called literary society. By doing so, I imagined | 
I should escape the besetting sin of listening to language | 
which from one motive or other ascribes a de- | 

of co uence to litera rsuits, as i y were | 
rather the amusement of life. | 
The opposite course can only be compared to the injudi- | 
cious conduct of one who pampers himself with cordial | 
and luscious draughts until he is unable to endure whole- 
some bitters. Like Gil Bilas, therefore, I resolved to 
Stick by the society of my commis, instead of seeking that 
of a more literary cast, and to maintain my general inte- 
rest in what was going on around me, reserving the man 
of letters for the desk and the library. 

** My second resolution was a corollary from my first. 
I determined that, without shutting my ears to the voice 
of true criticism, | would pay no regard to that which | 
assemes the form of satire. 1 therefore resolved to arm 
myself with the triple brass of Horace against all the 
roving warfare of satire, parody, and sarcasm ; to laugh, if 
the jest was a good one ; or, if otherwise, to let it hum 
aod itself to sleep. 

It is to the observance of these rules, (according to 
my best belief.) that, after a life of thirty years engaged 
im literary labours of various kinds, I attribu:e my never 
baving been entangled in any literary quarrel or contro- 
versy ; and, which is a more pleasing result, that I have 
bees distinguished by the persoual friendship of my most 
approved contemporaries of al! pasties.”” 

** | adopted at the same time another resolution, on 
which i may doubtless be remarked, that it was well for 
me that | had it im my power to do so, and that, there 
fece, it is 2 line of conduct whoch can be less generally 
applicable im other cases. Yet I fail not to record this 
pert of my plan, convinced that, though it may not be im 
every ome + power to adopt exactly the same resolution, 
he may, severtheless, by bus own exertions, in tome shape 
ox other, attamm the os which it was founded, 
Bamely, to secure the means of subsutence, without re- 

ong exclusively om literary telents. In this respect I 

duced that literatere should be my staff, bat not my 
etutch, and that the profits of my labour, however con- 
otherwise, should act become secemary to my 
With ths purpose, I resolved, if the 
interest of freads wo far favour me, to retire 
wpes any of hee ctable offices of the law, in which 
ase glad to take relage, when 


acrove that the public grew weary of hes 


ment, I composed the first two or three stanzas of ‘ The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ I was shortly afterwards 
visited by two intimate friends, one of whom stil] sur. 
vives. They were men whose talents might have 
raised them to the highest station in literature, had 
they not preferred exerting them in their own profes- 
sion of the law, in which they attained equal prefer- 
ment. I was in the habit of consulting them on my 
attempts at composition, having equal confidence in 
their sound taste and friendly sincerity. In this speci- 
men I had, in the phrase of the Highland servant, pack- 


| ed all that was my own, at /east, for 1 had also inclu- 


ded a line of invocation, a little softened, from Cole- 
ridge,— 
* Mary, mother, shield us well.’ 


As neither of my friends said much to me on the subject 
of the stanzas I showed them before their departure, I 
had no doubt that their disgust had been greater than 
their good nature chose to express. Looking upon 
them, therefore, as a failure, I threw the manuscript 
into the fire, and thought as little more as I could of the 
matter. Some time afterwards, I met one of my two 
counsellors, who inquired, with considerable appearance 
of interest, about the progress of the romance I had 
commenced, and was greatly surprised at learning its 
fate. He confessed that neither he nor our mutual 
friend, had been at first able to give a precise opinion 
on a poem so much out of the common road ; but shat 
as they walked home together to the city they bad talked 
much on the subject, and the result was an earnest de- 
sire that I would proceed with the composition. 


* * * * 


“ The poem, being once licenced by the critics as fit 
for the market, was soon finished, proceeding at about 
the rate of acanto per week. ‘There was, indeed, little 
occasion for pause or hesitation, when a troublesome 
rhyme might be accommodated by an alteration of the 
stanza, or where an incorrect measure might be remedied 
by a variation of the rhyme. 

“It was finally published in 1805, and may be re- 
garded az the first work in which the writer, who oa been 
siace so voluminous, laid his claim to be considered as 
an original author.” The work produced to the author 
the sam of 6001. 


APPOINTED A PRINCIPAL CLERK OF SESSION. 


In the preceding extracts, Sir Walter has aliuded to 
his obtaining the reversion of a situation which com- 
pletely met his moderate wishes as to preferment. This 


from his administration. 


* Mr. Beattie of Mickledale, a man then considerably up- 
wards of eighty. 


please, ot be ture of the 
of At this period my I 


of Gat | could rere wy own 


* In aletter to Mies Seward, the a has acknowledged 
| that, of requestet ty the Countess of keith, he would have 


| writes 4 poem opm Letters, vol. vi. 


was the honourable and easy office of a Principal Clerk 
in the Court of Session, the p ts of which opened 
upon him in 1805. One of the officiating clerks, Mr, 
George Home, who had served upwards of thirty years, 
and of whom it may be mentioned in passing, that he was 
one of the literary fraternity concerned in “ The Mirror,” 
found it about this time agreeable to his advanced age to 
retire, more especially as he had just succeeded to his 
paternal estate of Wedderburn, in consequence of the 
death of his brother. As hopes had been held out to Sir 
Walter from an influential quarter, that he would be pro- 
vided for in a manner suitable to his wishes; and as Mr, 
Pitt bad himself expressed a wish to be of service to the 
author of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, he was induced 
to apply for the reversion of this office, upon an arrange. 
ment that Mr, Home should continue during life to draw 
the emoluments, while Sir Walter should perform the 
duty. His desires were readily acceded to, and Geo. Il]. 
is reported to have said when he signed the commission, 
* that he was happy he had it in his power to reward a 
man of genius, and a person of such distinguished merit,’ 

This document lay in the office, subscribed by his Ma- 
jesty, and Sir Walter was in London with Mr. Home’s 
resignation in his pocket, and nothing required for the 
completion of the affair but his paying the proper fees, 
when Mr, Pitt’s death, on the 25th of January, 1806, 
made way for the appointment of a new and opposite 
mace se = It is a very general impression that Sir Walter 
was indebted ultimately for we eee to the grace and 
favour of an administration differing from himself in 
politics; but the real fact speaks less equivocally for the 
nominee, though quite as honourably for Mr. Fox. ‘That 
great statesman, who had previously been heard to ex- 
oe his admiration of Mr. Scott’s talents, no sooner 
earned the difficulty which had occurred respecting his 
appointment, than he gave directions for accelerating it, 
and that it shoulda be conferred as a favour coming directly 
The expectant, however, had 
previously applied, through Lord Stafford and Lord So- 
merville, to Earl Spencer, for the indulgence usual on a 
change of ministry, of passing such grants as are already 
in a certain state of progress, unless an impropriety can 
be challenged. His lordship at once acceded to the 
request as a matter of justice, but with the handsome 
declaration that he would have been glad if it could have 
been done as one of favour. The warrant was therefore 
in Mr. Scott's possession, when the words of Mr. Fox 
were repeated to him. He never had any thing else to 
say on this subject, than that he would have been proud 
to owe an obligation to a man of Mr. Fox’s brilliant qua- 
lifications, if it had been his fortune to be so distinguished, 
and provided that he could have done so without any 
dereliction of his own political opinions. 

The appointment of Mr. Walter Scott, a zealous Tory, 
to the situation of Principal Clerk’of Session, was an- 
nounced in the same Gazette, (March 8, 1806,) which 
contained the nomination of Messrs. Erskine and Clerk 
to the offices of Lord Advocate and Solicitor-general, just 
vacated, according to custom, by the late Tory holders, 
Sir James Montgomery and Mr. Robert Blair. It is also 
remarkable, that, at this period, Lord Melville, who had 
been the first to hold out hopes of this preferment, was 
now under impeachment of the House of Commons, for 
supposed high crimes and misdemeanours. 

Sir Walter continued for five or six years to perform the 
duties of his office without salary, when at length an 
alteration of the law respecting the mode of providing 
for superannuated officers, permitted his colleague to 
retire upon an annuity, and he was left to enjoy the pro- 
fits, as he also executed the labours, of the situation. 
These profits were never stationary, but seldom much 
below 1200!. a-year, which, with the 300/. which he 
enjoyed as Shenff, might be said to make up a very 
respectable income, without regard to the result of his 
literary labours. 


BALLADS AND LYRICAL PIECES. 


During the year 1806, Sir Walter collected his original 
compositions in the ballad style into a small volume, 
which he published under the title of ‘* Ballads and Ly- 
rical Pieces.” ‘The volume contained several composi- 
tions, which he had contributed to Mr. M. G. Lewis's 
** Tales of Wonder,” published in 1801. In the same 
year, encouraged by the rising fame of his productions, 
the booksellers issued an elegant fine paper edition of his 
** Poetical Works,” in five volumes, 


MARMION. 

In 1808, Sir Walter published his second poem of 
magnitude, ‘* Marmion,”’ in which, we are informed by 
himself, he took great pains, and was disposed to take 
still more, if the distresses of a friend had not ‘* rendered 
it convenient at least, if not necessary, to hasten its pub- 
lication. The publishers,” he continues,* ‘‘ of ‘ The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,’ emboldened by the success of that 
poem, willingly offered a thousand pounds for ‘ Mar- 
mion.’ ‘The transaction being no secret,t afforded Lord 
Byron, who was then at general war with all who blacked 

an opportunity to include me in his satire, entitled 
* English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.’ 1 never could 
conceive how an arrangement between an author and his 
puLlishers, if satisfactory to the persons concerned, could 
afford matter of censure to any third party. 1 had taken 
no unusual or ungenerous means of enhancing the value 


* Introduction to late edition of Marmion.’* 
+ The circumstance of & modern poem fetching a thonsand 
poands was alluded to, in terms of suitable wonaerment, in & 


contemporary letter of Mise Seward. 
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teat to to its begher offices and Upon | 
sack an might boge retreat, withos! | 
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LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


of thy merchandise ; I had never higgled a moment 
abcut the bargain, but accepted at once of what I con- 
sidered the very handsome offer of my publishers.* These 
ntlemen, at least, were not of opinion that they had 
es taken advantage of in the transaction, which was 
indeed of their own framing ; on the contrary, the sale 
of the poem was so far beyond their own expectation, as 
to induce them to supply the Author’s cellars with what 
is always an porter present to a young Scotch house- 
keeper, namely, a hogshead of excellent claret.” 
hile * Marmion” was not exempt from some faults 
which the critics did not fail to point out, it brought an 
immense increase of reputation to the Author. Its more 
stately chivalric pictures, its stronger alliance to national 
history, and the broader scale on which it painted feudal 
manners, produced greater admiration than what had 
been excited by ‘‘ The — *€ By good fortune,” 
says Sir Walter, ‘ the novelty of the subject, and, if I 
may say so, some force and vivacity of description, were 
allowed to atone for many imperfections. Thus, the se- 
eond experiment on the public patience, generally the 
most perilous—for the public are then most apt to judge 
with rigour, what in the first instance they had received, 
perhaps, with imprudent generosity—was, in my case, 
decidedly successful. I had the good fortune to pass 
this ordeal favourably, and the return of the sales before 
met makes the copies amount to thirty-six thousand, 
printed between 1808 and 1825, besides a considerable 
sale since that period. 

Sir Walter considered this as not only the crisis of his 
poetical reputation, but the climacteric of his poetical 
character. He has been heard to say, that he never had 
been in danger of becoming vein till the extraordinary 
success of ‘‘ Marmion” had nearly made him so. He 
resisted the temptation, and it fled from him for ever. 
Previously to this period, he had generally felt a little 
anxious to see what the periodical critics said of his 
works; but now this anxiety ceased, and he rarely 
heeded either the voice of praise or censure. 

“* Marmion” consisted of six cantos, and each was 
graced with a prefatory address or epistle to some friend 
of the poet, the principal object of which, probably, was 
to serve as interludes or breathing spaces during the 
Le aey of the story. In the first of these pieces, ad- 

ressed to Mr. W. Stewart Rose, the poet breathed an 

affectionate requiem over the tomb of Pitt, and took 
occasion from the well-known juxta-position of that 
sepulchre to the grave of Fox, in Westminster Abbey, to 
introduce some highly graceful acknowledgments of the 
talents of the Whig statesman. 

“ Nor yet suppress the generous sigh, 

Because his rival slumbers nigh; 

Nor be thy requiescat dumb, 

Lest it be said o’er Fox’s tomb. 

For talents mourn, untimely lost, 

When best employ’d and wanted most.t 

Mourn genius high and lore profound, 

And wit that loved to play, not wound; 

And all the reasoning powers divine, 

To penetrate, resolve, combine ; 

And feelings keen, and fancy’s glow, 

They sleep with him who sleeps below : 

And if thou mourn’st they could not save 

From error him who owns this grave; 

Be every harsher thought suppress’d, 

And sacred be his last long rest.” 


EDITION OF DRYDEN. 

Marmion had been published at the very commence- 
ment of the year 1808; within a few weeks thereafter, 
appeared “ The Works of John Dryden, now first col- 
lected, in eighteen volumes. Illustrated with Notes, 
Historical, Critical, and Explanatory, and a Life of the 
Author. By Walter Scott, This publication ma- 
nifested, in a striking manner, the great erudition of the 

t of Marmion. In composing the Life of Dryden, 

e frankly confessed, that de research of Malone, and 
the critical acumen of Johnson, had left him little to 
do in these different departments. ‘‘ But something,” 
he conceived, ‘‘ remained for him who should consider 
these literary productions in their succession, as actuated 
by, and operating upon, the taste of an age, where they 
had so predominating an influence, and who might, at 
the same time, connect the Life of Dryden with the his- 
tory of his publications.” Accordingly, the most original 
and interesting part of his work consists in the view 
which it exhibits of the general literary character of 
Dryden’s age, and of the one immediately preceding. 
Although this, to use the phrase of the trade, was a re- 
markslly heavy book, it met eventually with so much 
success, as to demand a reprint at the end of a few years. 


SADLER’S STATE PAPERS.—SOMERS’S TRACTS. 

In 1809, Sir Walter assisted in editing ‘“ The State- 
Papers and Letters of Sir Ralph Sadler,”’ which appeared 
m two expensive volumes, in quarto, Sadler was the 
negociator, in behalf of Henry VIII., respecting the 
ms marriage between Prince Edward and the in- 
ant Mary, Queen of Scots; and his state-papers throw 
much light, not only upon that political transaction, but 


* It was a peculiarity of Sir Walter Scott's literary conduct, 
that he always required to have an offer made to him by the 
bookseller, Till the offer was made, he was like a ghost unin- 
voked, and would hardly say any thing upon the subject; but 
when it was made, he was almost sure to accept it without 
demur. 


t+ Writing in April, 1830. 

t To explain the seeming inconsistent mystery of this ex- 
Pression, it may be rhentioned, that the whole couplet was 
written by the late Marquis of Abercorn (the patron and em- 
plover of Sir Walter's father), and inserted, at his express 
hequest, while the shect was in proof. 

Price 29 9s. 


upon the domestic circumstances of Scotland, in the 
early half of the sixteenth century. The Life of Sir 
Ralph, and a great variety of historical notes, were sup- 
plied by the subject of this memoir. In the same year, 
Sir Walter contributed like assistance to a new edition 
of Lord Somers’s invaluable collection of tracts, which 
appeared in twelve volumes quarto. 


EDINBURGH ANNUAL REGISTER. 


Some of the late efforts of Sir Walter had shewed that 
he was not disposed to confine himself to poetry, but had 
also the inclination to prepare more ordinary and familiar 
matter for the public taste. This arose, in some mea- 
sure, from his connection with Mr. John Ballantyne, a 
youthful friend and companion, who had now entered 
into business at Edinburgh as a bookseller and publisher 
on a large scale. It was age as much —e to the 
adventurous disposition of Mr Ballantyne as to the taste 
of the poet, that the latter had become concerned in the 
prose publications above-mentioned. At the request of 
the same individual, Mr. Scott now became a contri- 
butor to an Annual Register, on a more ambitious prin- 
ciple than any hitherto attempted, of which Mr. Southey 
was at first the editor. ‘The first volume, referring to the 
year 1808, appeared early in 1810, in two parts ; but, 
although public approbation was loud in favour of the 
historical chapters, the work, after being conducted in 
a spirited manner for a few years, was eventually dropped 
for want of support ;—this being evidently a field in 
which the talent of the writers could not tell in the man- 
ner it did elsewhere. The first volume contained a re- 
markably able and pleasing paper ‘‘ On the Living /cets 
of Great Britain,’ which internal evidence would lead 
us to set down to Mr. Scott, notwithstanding the awk- 
wardness which he must, in that case, have felt, in rank- 
ing as one of the three first-rate poets of the day, and 
in extending to himself that degree of praise which must 
have been necessary alike for justice, and to preserve his 
incognito. It must be allowed, however, that while the 
praise is managed with some delicacy, this criticism con- 
tains a much severer view of his own faults than the 
delirious approbation of the public would permit any 
critic of its own body to exercise, 


LADY OF THE LAKE. 


It is necessary to have recourse to the poet’s own 
narrative,* for an account of the circumstances which 
directed his choice in his next poetical attempt : 

“‘ The ancient manners, the habits and customs of 
the aboriginal race by whom the Highlands of Scotland 
were inhabited, had always appeared to me peculiarly 
adapted to poetry. The change in their manners, too, 
had taken place almost within my own time, or at least 
I had learned many particulars concerning the ancient 
state of the Highlands, from the old men of the last 
generation. 1 had always thought the old Scottish Gael 
highly adapted for poetical composition. The feuds and 

litical dissensions, which, half a century earlier, would 

ave rendered the richer and wealthier part of the king- 
dom indisposed to countenance a poem, the scene of 
which was laid in the Highlands, were now sunk in the 
g compassion which the English, more than any 
other nation, feel for the misfortunes of an honourable 
foe. The Poems of Ossian had, by their popularity, 
sufficiently shewn, that if writings on Highland subjects 
were qualified to interest the reader, mere national pre- 
judices were, in the present day, very unlikely to interfere 
with their success. 

‘ | had also read a great deal, and heard more, con- 
cerning that romantic country, where | was in the habit 
of spending some time every autumn ; and the scene 
of Loch Katrine was connected with the recollection of 
many a dear friend and merry expedition of former days. 
This poem, the action of which lay among scenes so 
beautiful, and so deeply imprinted on my recollections, 
was a labour of love, and it was no less so to recall the 
manners and incidents introduced. The frequent cus- 
tom of James 1V., and particularly of James V., to walk 
through their kingdom in disguise, afforded me the hint 
of an incident, which never fails to be interesting, if 
managed with the slightest address or dexterity. 

** | may now confess, however, that the employment, 
though attended with great pleasure, was not without its 
doubts and anxieties. A lady, to whom I was nearly 
related, and with whom | lived, during her whole life, 
on the most brotherly terms of affection, was residing 


with me at the time when the work was in progress, and | 


used to ask me, what I could possibly do to rise so early 
in the morning, (that happening to be the most conve- 
nient time to me for composition.) At last I told her 
the subject of my meditations; and I can never forget 
the anxiety and affection expressed in her reply. * Do 
nct be so rash,’ she said, ‘ my dearest cousin, You are 


already popular—more so, perhaps, than you yourself | 


will believe, or than even I, or other partial friends, can 


fairly allow to your merit. You stand — not | 


rashly attempt to climb higher, and incur the risk of a 
fall ; for, depend upea it, a favourite will not be per- 
mitted even to stumble with impunity.’ | replied to 
this affectionate expostulation in the worls of Mon- 
trose 


* He cither fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

Who dares not put it to the touch, 
To gain or lose it all.’ 


* introduction to late edition of the Lady of the Lake. 


« «Tf 1 fail,’ I said, for the dialogue is strong in my 

recollection, ‘it is a sign that I ought never to have suc- 
ceeded, and I will write prose for life : you shall see no 
change in my temper, nor will 1 eat a single meal the 
worse, But if I succeed, 

* Up with the bonnie bme bonnet, 

The dirk, and the feather, and a’ |’ 

“ Afterwards 1 shewed my affectionate and anxious 
critic the first canto of the poem, which reconciled her 
to my imprudence, Nevertheless, although I answered 
thus confidently, with the obstinacy often said to be 
proper to those who bear my surname, J acknowledge 
that my confidence was considerably shaken by the 
warning of her excellent taste and unbiassed tiiendehip. 
Nor was [ much comforted by her retractation of the 
unfavourable judgment, when I recollected how likely 
a natural partiality was to effect that change of opinion. 
la such cases, affection rises like a light on the canvass, 
improves any favourable tints which it formerly exhibited, 
and throws its defects into the shade. * * ” 

‘* | took uncommon pains to verify the accuracy of the 
local circumstances of this story. 1 recollect, in parti- 
cular, that, to ascertain whether J was telling a probable 
tale, | went into Perthshire to sce whether King James 
could actually have ridden from the banks of Loch Ven- 
nachar to Stirling Castle within the time supposed in 
the poem, and had tne pleasure to satisfy myself that it 
was quite practicable. 

** Aftez a considerable delay, ‘ The Lady of the Lake’ 
appesred in June, 1610; and its success was certainly 
30 extraordinary, as to induce me for the moment to 
conclude, that ] had at last fixed a nail in the prover- 
bially incoustant wheel of Fortune, whose stabality in 
behalf of an individual, who had so boldly cou her 


favours for three successive times, had not as yet been 
shaken.” 


ROKEBY—LORD OF THE ISLES—SMALLER POEMS. 


In “The Lady of the Lake,” Sir Walter Scott 
appeared to have produced the finest specimen of whict. 
his genius was capable. His earlier efforts were less 
matured and refined; and the later are all, in various 
degrees, less spirited and effective. In 1811, appeareo 
‘Don Roderick,” a dreamy vaticioation of modern 
Spanish history; in 1813 he published ‘‘ Rokeby,”’ in 
which he attempted, but without success, to invest 
English scenery and a tale of the Civil War, with the 
charm which he had already thrown over the Scottish 
Highlands and Borders, and their romantic inhabitants. 
Rokeby met with a decidédly unfavourable reception ; 
and it cannot be denied the public enjoyed to a greater 
extent a burlesque, which appeared upon it, under the 
title of ‘‘ Jokeby.” The evil success of this poem in- 
duced him to make a desperate adventure to retrieve his 
laurels ; and in 1814 he published ‘‘ The Lord of the 
Isles.” Even the name of Bruce, however, could no 
compensate the want of what had been the most capti 
vating charm of his earlier productions—the develop 
ment of new powers and styles of poesy. The publi: 
was Dow acquainted with his whole *‘ fence,” and could 
therefore, take no longer the same interest in his exhib. 
tions. It is said that his friend, the proprietor of the 
scene of ‘* Rokeby,” said to him jocularly, about this 
time, that evidently his works only found a tolerable 
sale, in consequence of having his name upon the title- 
page. To this Sir Walter is said to have answerea 
rather testily, that he would put the assertion to the 
proof by publishing his next poetry anonymously. He, 
therefore, produced two smaller poems in succession, 
named ‘‘ The Bridal of Triermain,”’ and ‘* Harold the 
Dauntless ;” but to verify what his friend had said, they 
made a very slight impression upon the public. Yet it 
| May be asserted, that an individual, without national or 
pow repossessions, beginning to read the author's 
| poetical works for the first time, would not find nearly 
| So much difference between the early and late produc- 
j tions, as was found by the contemporary public. Seo 
| much was the greater appreciation of the former owing 
to novelty, 


WAVERLEY. 

It now became evident to Sir Walter, without the use 
of any monitor like him employed by the Archbishop of 
Toledo, that his day as a poet was well nigh past. He 

| saw that he must “ change his hand,” if he wished his 
lyre any longer to awaken sympathetic chords im the 
bosom of the public. About the close of the last century, 
he had commenced a tale of chivalry in prose, founded 
upon the legendary story of Thoms the Raymer; bat it 
| never went beyond the first chapter. Subsequently, be 
resolved upon a prose romance relating to an age much 
nearer our own time. ‘* My early recollections of the 
Highland scenery and customs made so favourable an 
impression in the poem called the Lady of the Lake, that 
I was induced to think of attempting something of tie 
| same kind in prose. I had beem a good deal im the Eligh- 
| lands at a time when they were much less accessible, 
and much less visited, than they have deen of late years, 
| and was acquainted with many of the et wurrws of 
1745, who were, like most veterans, exuly wduced te 
fight their battles over again, for the benefit ef a wil ay 
hstener like myself. It naturally occurred me thet 
| the ancient traditions aud high sperit of 2 people, whe, 
bving in a civilized age and country, mtaced w 
& tincture of manners belonging to an early per tad 
soctety, must a subject favourable fr romance, ff 
| it should not 


prove & curtous tale imarred the 


“DR was with some of this iad, that, adout the 


| Year 1806, I threw together about ome-thud part ef the 


| | 
“ae, 
| 
t 
d 
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first volume of Waverley.* It was advertised to be pub- 
lished by the late Mr. John Ballantyne, bookseller in 
Edinburgh, under the name of ** Waverley,” or, ’Tis 
Fifty Years since,”—a title afterwards altered to, "Tis 
Sixty Years since, that the actual date A pagers 
might be made to correspond with the period in which 
the scene was laid.t Having proceeded as far, I think, 
as the Seventh Chapter, I shewed my work toa critical 
friend, whose opinion was unfavourable; and having 
some poetical reputation, I was uawilling to risk the loss 
of it by attempting a new style of composition, I there- 
fore threw aside the work 1 had commenced, without 
either reluctance or remonstrance. * * * This por- 
tion of the manuscript was laid aside in the drawers of an 
old writing desk, which, on my first coming to reside at 
Abbotsford in 1811, was placed in a lumber garret, and 
entirely forgotten. Thus, though I sometimes, among 
other literary avocations, turned my thoughts to the con- 
tinnation of the romance which I had commenced, yet, 
as 1 could not find what I had already written, after 
searching such repositories as were within my reach, and 
was too indolent to attempt to write it anew from me- 
mory, I as often laid aside all thoughts of that nature,” 

‘The Author then adverts to two circumstances which 
particularly fixed in his mind the wish to continue this 
work to a close—namely, the success of Miss Edge- 
worth’s delineations of Irish life, and his happening to 
be employed, in 1808, in finishing the romance of Queen 
Hoo-Hall, left imperfect by Mr. Strutt. ‘‘ Accident,” 
he continues, ‘‘ at length threw the lost sheets in my 
way. 
ay happened to want some fishing tackle for the use 
of a guest, when it occurred to me to search the old 
writing-desk already mentioned, in which I used to keep 
articles of that nature. I got access to it with some 
difficulty ; and in looking for lines and flies, the long- 
Jost matuscript presented itself. 1 immediately set to 
work to complete it, according to my original purpose. 
*  « Among other unfounded reports, it has been 
*aid, that the copyright was, during the book’s progress 
through the press, offered for sale to various booksellers 
4n London at a very inconsiderable price. This was not 
thecase. Messrs. Constable and Cadell, who published 
the work, were the only persons acquainted with the 
Coytents of the publication, and they offered a large sum 
for it, while in the course of printing, which, however, 
was declined, the Author not choosing to part with the 
copynght, 


was published in 1814, and as the title. 

ge was without the name of the Author, the work was | 

ft to win its way in the world without any of the usual | 
recommendations. Its progress was for some time slow; | 
but, after the first two or three months, its popularity | 
increased in a degree which must have satisfied the ex- 
pectations of the Author, had these been far more san- | 
guine than he ever entertained. 

“ Great anxiety was expressed to Jearn the name of | 
the Author, but on this no authentic information could | 
be attained. My original motive for publishing the | 
work cesnpmsesly, was the consciousness that it was | 
an experiment on the public taste, which might very 
probably fail, and therefore there was no occasion to take 
on myself the personal risk of discomfiture. For this | 
purpose, considerable precautions were used to preserve 
secrecy. My old friend and school-fellow, Mr. James 
Ballantyne, who printed these novels, had the exclusive 
task of corresponding with the Author, who thus had | 
not only the advantage of his professional talents, but of | 
his criucal abilities.¢ The orginal manuscript, or, as it { 
is technically called, copy, was transcribed, under Mr. 
Ballantyne’s eye, by confidential persons ; nor was there 
an instance of treachery during the many years in which 
these precautions » ere resorted to, although various indivi- | 
duals were employed at different times. Double proof | 
sheets were regularly printed off. One was forwarded to | 
the Author by Mr. Ballantyne, and the alterations which 
it received were, by his own hand, copied upon the other 
proof-sheet for the use of the printers, so that even the | 
corrected proofs of the Author were never seen in the | 
printing-ofice ; and thus the curiosity of such eager in- | 
quivers as made the most minute investigation was en- 
trely at fault.” 

To this account of the publication of Waverley it is 
only to be added, that the popularity of the work became | 
decided rather more quickly, and was, when decided, | 
much bigher, than the Author has given to be understood. 
It was read and admired universally, both in Scotland 
and Englend, so thet, in a very short Gme, about twelve 
thousand copes were disposed of. 


© Sis Watter bere seems partly to attribute to an event which 


im 1916, ‘bis publication of the Lady of the Lake,) a | 
result which tock place ic 1605. It is evident that be only in- | 


temGed to imply that the success of the poem induced him to 
renew bis prose attemopt after & had been several years cast 
See Segue 

* We tave bere curicet anachroniem. Sir Walter 
overiocks that the era of 1745 was, in reality, years ante- 
cotest to that of 1605, and that if any alteration was required 
to be mune for the Gate of publication, 1914) it cucht to have 
berm to “ years What makes this the more 


where be to be Writang in 1685, as seems to 
really the come, be gives the space of time rightly 
cuough, “ Sixty years 

The of Walter in all bis 
toms, found most fortenate Correction im the and gud 
«of Cue geetioman, who bad the fortune be his printer 
tee of bie career, if 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


MIDDLE LIFE. 


At this period we are called upon to turn awhile 
from the literary to. the domestic history of the = 
To continue our quotations from his own delightful 
narrative.*— 

**] shall not, I believe, be accused of ever having 
attempted to usurp a superiority over many men of 
genius, my contemporaries ; but, in point of popularity, 
not of actual talent, the caprice of the public has cer- 
tainly given me such a temporary superiority over 
men, of whom, in regard to poetical fancy and feeling, 
I scarcely thought myself worthy to loose the shoe- 
latch. On the other hand, it would be absurd affecta- 
tion in me to deny, that I conceived myself to under- 
stand more perfectly than many of my contemporaries, 
the manner most likely to interest the great mass of 
mankind. Yet, even with this belief, I must truly and 
fairly say, that 1 always considered myself rather as 
one who held the bets, in time to be paid over to the 
winner, than as having any pretence to keep them in 
my own right. 

**In the meantime, years crept on, and not without 
their usual depredations on the passing generation. 
My sons had arrived at the age when the paternal 
home was no longer their best abode, as both were 
destined to active life. The field sports, to which I 
was peculiarly attached, had now less interest, and 
were replaced by other amusements of a more quiet 
character; and the means and opportunity of pursuing 
these were to be sought for. I had, indeed, for some 
years attended to farming, a knowledge of which is, or 
at least, was then, indispensable to the comforts of a 
family residing in a solitary country house ; but although 
this was the favourite amusement of many of my tied, 
I have never been able to consider it as a source of 

leasure. I never could think it a matter of passing 
importance, that my cattle, or my crops, were better 
or more plentiful than those of my neighbours, and 
nevertheless 1 began to feel the necessity of some 
more quiet out-door occupation than | had hitherto 
pursued. I purchascd a small farm of about 100 acres, 
with the purpose of planting and improving it, to 
which property circumstances afterwards enabled me to 
make considerable additions; and thus an era took 
place in my life, almost equal to the important one 
mentioned by the Vicar of Wakefield, when he removed 
from the blue room to the brown. In point of neigh- 
bourhood, at Jeast, the change of residence made little 
more difference. Abbotsford, to which we removed, 
was only six or seven miles down the Tweed, and lay 
on the same beautiful stream, It did not possess the 
romantic character of Ashiestcil, my former residence ; 
but it had a stretch of meadow land along the river, 
and possessed, in the phrase of the landscape gardener, 
considerable capabilities. Above all, the land was my 
own, like uncle Toby's bowling-green, to do what I 
would with. It had been, though the gratification was 
long postponed, an early wish of mine, to connect my- 
self with my mother-earth, and prosecute those expe- 
riments by which a species of creative power is exer- 
cised over the face of nature. I can trace, even to 
childhood, a pleasure derived from Dodsley’s account 
of Shenstone’s Leasowes, and envied the t, much 
more for the pleascre of accomplishing the cbjects 
detailed in his friend's sketch of his grounds, than for 
the possession of pipe, crook, flock, and Phillis to the 
boot of all. My memory, also, tenacious of quaint ex- 
pressions, still retained a phrase which it had gathered 
from an old almanack of Charles the Senalls time 
(when every thing down to almanacks affected to be 
smart,) in which the reader, in the month of June, is 
advised, for the sake of his health, to take a walk of a 
mile or two before breakfast, and, if he can possibly so 
at to let his exercise be taken upon his own 
and. 

** With the satisfaction of having attained the fulfil- 
ment of an early and long-cherished hope, I commenced 
my improvments, as delightful in their progress as 
those of the child who first makes a dress for a new 


; doll. The nakedness of the land was in time hidden 


by woodlands of considerable extent—the smallest pos- 
sible of cottages was progressively expanded into a 
sort of dream of a mansion-house, whimsical in the 
exterior, but convenient within. Nor did I forget 
what was the natural pleasure of every man who has 
Leen a reader, 1 mean the filling the shelves of a toler- 
ably large library. All these objects 1 kept in view 
to be executed as convenience should serve; and al- 
though I knew many years should elapse before they 
could be attained, I was of a disposition to comfort 


| myself with the Spanish proverb, ‘ Time and I against 


any two.’ 

“* The difficult and indispensable point, of finding a 
permanent subject of occupation, was now at |-ngth 
attained; but there was annexed to it the necessity of 
becoming again a candidate for public favour: for as | 
was turned improver on the earth of the every-day 
world, it was under condition that the small tenement 
of Parnassus, which might be accessible to my labouis, 


| should not remain uncultivated.” 
that the introdaction to the Novel as published, | 


Although the author has designed this to serve as an 
introduction to Rokeby, which appeared in 1813, it 
applies more extensively and properly to the early range 
of what have Leen called the Waverley Novels. Sir 
Walter soon found that the cultivation of poetry was 
not likely to encourage the cultivation, or at least the 


* introduction to the late edition of Rokeby. 


extension, of his estate; and he therefore resolved to 
try what could be done with prose. In the preceding 
passages he haa perhaps understated the intensity of his 
desire of becoming a land proprietor. The writer of 
these pages is convinced that this was a passion which 
glowed more warmly in his bosom than 7 appetite 
which he ever entertained for literary fame. The whole 
cast of his mind, from the very beginning, was essentially 
aristocratic ; and it is probable that he looked with more 
reverence upon an old title to a good estate, than upon 
the most ennobled titlepage in the whole catalogue of 
contemporary genius. Thus it was a matter of astonish- 
ment to many, that, while totally insensible to flatter 
on the score of his works, and perfectly destitute of all 
the airs of a professed or practised author, he could not 
so well conceal his pride in the possession of a small 
patch of territory, or his'sense of importance as a local 
dispenser of justice, As seen through the medium of 
his works, he rather appears like an old baron or chival- 
rous knight, displaying his own character and feelings, 
and surrounded by the ideal creatures which such an 
individual would have mixed with in actual life, than as 
an author of the modern world, writing partly for fame, 
and partly for subsistence, and glad to work at that 
which he thinks he can best execute It was unques. 
tionably owing to the same principle of his mind, that he 
kept the Waverley secret with such pertinacious close. 
ness—being unwilling to be considered as an author 
writing for fortune, which he must have thought some- 
what degrading to the Baronet of Abbotsford. It was now 
the principal spring of his actions to add as much 
as possible to the little realm of Abbotsford, in order 
that he might take his place—not among the great 
literary names which posterity is to revere, but among 
the country gentlemen of Roxburghshire! The nucleus 
of his es ad was a small farm, called by the plain 
name of Cartley-Hole, which he purchased from the tate 
Dr. Douglas, minister of the neighbouring parish of 
Galashie!s, and upon which he conferred the more ele- 
gant title of Abbotsford, adopted with reference to a 
ford in the Tweed, just opposite the spot, coupled with 
the adjacent sow | of Melrose. The situation was 
generally considered unfortunate, as it lay ona northern 
slope towards the river, and was bounded close at hand 
by a public road. The neighbouting land was also of 
such a kind * as to promise the poet, when he should 
purchase it, rather more amusement in bringing it up, 
than is generally wished even by the most enthusiastic 
improvers, 


EARLIER CLASS OF NOVELS. 


It was chiefly, nevertheless, to his desire of forming 
an estate on this spot, which he might hand down to 
his descendants, that the world is indebted for a series 
of the most delightful fictions that ever appeared. It 
is not necessary here to say much regarding these 
works, as they are so generally known; it may be 
enough to subjoin little more than a list of them, with 
their respective dates of publication. To Waverley 
succeeded, in 1815, Guy Mannering; in 1816, the 
Antiquary, and the First Series of the Tales of my 
Landlord, containing the Black Dwarf and Old Mor. 
tality ; in 1818, Rob Roy, and the Second Series of 
the Tales of my Landlord, containing the Heart of Mid- 
Lothian; and in 1819, the Third Series of Tales of my 
Landlord, containing the Bride of Lammermoor and 
A Legend of Montrose. 

Sir Walter, having early been instructed in the dis. 
position of the public to tire of the repeated appearances 
of even a favourite author, had, in the Tales of my 
Landlord, assumed a new incognito, which, however, 
was easily seen through. It was impossible, without 
utterly abandoning the gifts he possessed, to assume a 
style sufficiently discrepant to impose upon the public. 
The same great magician was seen to be at work in both 
series, and the artifice had therefore only the effect of 
giving a slight fillip to public curiosity. 

It was not the least remarkable feature of these works 
that, while there was so much to delight, there was 
hardly a passage that jarred with any existing prejudices, 
or could be interpreted into offence by any class of men. 
The author, in only one instance, permitted his own 
prepossessions to wound the feelings of his countrymen. 
This was in the Tale of Old Mortality, where he was 
thought to have given a somewhat too favourable picture 
of the Cavaliers, and a far more unjust delineation of 
their Oppouents. The Scottish people, who insensibly 
have paid a far worse compliment to the Presbyterians 
of those days by deserting all their standards of faith 
yet eutertain a very laudable feeling of reverence for 
those men who considered it their duty, in a tyrannica: 
reign, to lay down their lives in the cause of popular 
rights. They therefore expressed a very general sense 
of the injustice of the Author of Wave: ley towards those 
martyrs ; and it soon received shape from the pen of Dr. 
M‘Crie, who wrote a very acrimonious pamphlet upon 
the subject, published at first in the Christian Instructor. 


* Most of the Abbotsford property is very bad land. Part 
of it was formerly subject to what is called a servitude of feal 
and divot in favour of the villagers of Darnick and Melrose ; 
and thus, as its vegetable surface was periodically pared off, 
it at length came to lose almost all natural pith, and was re- 
duced to what in Scripture is termed a field of stones. For 
this land his anxiety to possess, and his ability to pay, caused 
him to give much more than its value. The whol: rental of 
what he must have bonght at something approaching half a 
plum, is not above seven hundred a year, so that his descendj 


| ants, without some additional fortune, will not be able to live 


upon it in the style of even moderate country gentlemen. 
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As Sir Walter was unquestionably led into this error by 
one of the fundamental tendencies of his imaginative 
character—a disposition to favour the aristocratic against 
the plebeian—-it was not perhaps worth while to have 
issued such a wild declamation against it. It may be 
allowed, however, that he has himself given the clamour 
its most proper answer in a passage in the ensuing 
series of the ‘ales of my Landlord—an answer of which 
the reader will observe the force, if he keeps in mind 
what has been here related concerning the author's own 
ancestors of the seventeenth century :— 

“ Ithas been demanded of me, Jedediah Cleishbo- 
tham, by what right | am entitled to constitute myself an 
impartial judge of their discrepancies of opinion, seeing 
(ss it is stated) that I must necessarily have been 

escended from one or other of the contending parties, 
and be, of course, wedded, for better for worse, accord- 
ing to the reasonable practice of Scotland, to its dogmata 
or opinions, and bound, as it were, by the tie matri- 
monial, or, to speak without metaphor, ex jure sanguinis, 
to maintain them in preference to all others. 

«« But, nothing denying the sationality of the rule, 
which calls on all now living to rule their political and 
religious opinions by those of their great-grandfathers, 
and inevitable as seems the one or cther horn of the 
dilemma betwixt which my adversaries conceive they 
have pinned me to the wall, I yet spy some means of 
refuge, and claim a privilege to write and speak of both 
parties with impartiality. For O, ye Powers of Logic! 
when the Prelatists and Presbyterians of old times went 
together by the ears in this odlehe country, my ancestor 
Gatastted bs his memory !) was one of the people culled 
Quukers, and suffered severe handiing from either side, 
even to the extenuation of his purse, and incarceration of 
his person.” 


LATER CLASS OF NOVELS. 


Having now drawn upon public curiosity to the ex- 
tent of twelve volumes in each of his two incognitos, 
he seems to have thought it necessary to adopt a third ; 
and accordingly he intended Ivanhoe, which appeared 
in the beginning of 1820, to come forth as the first work 
o! anew candidate for public favour—namely, Lawrence 
Templeton. From this design he was diverted by a 
circumstance of trivial importance, the publication of a 
novel at London, pretending to be a fourth series of the 
ales of my Landlord. It was therefore judged neces- 
sary that Ivanhoe should appear as a veritable produc- 
tion of the Author of Waverley. ‘To it succeeded, in 
the course of the same year, the Monastery and the 
Abbot, which were judged as the least meritorious of all 
his prose tales. In the beginning of the year 1821, 
appeared Kenilworth, making twelve volumes, if not 
written, at least published, in as many months. In 
1822 he produced the Pirate and the Fortunes of Nigel ; 
in 1823, Peveril of the Peak* and Quentin Durward ; 
in 1824, St. Ronan’s Well and Redgauntlet ; in 1825, 
Tales of the Crusaders ;+ in 1826, Woodstock ; in 1827, 
Chronicles of the Canongate, first series ;{ in 1828, 
Chronicles of the Canongate, second series ; in 1829, 
Anne of Geierstein; and in 1831, a fourth series of 
Tales of my Landlord, in four volumes, containing two 
tales, respectively entitled Count Robert of Paris, and 
Castle Dangerous. ‘The whole of these novels, except 
where otherwise specified, consisted of three volumes, 
and, with those formerly enumerated, make up the 
amount of his fictitious prose compositions to the enor- 
mous sum of seventy-four volumes. 


MINOR AND FUGITIVE WORKS. 


Throughout the whole of his career, both as a poet 
and novelist, Sir Walter was in the habit of turning 
aside occasionally to less important avocations of a li- 
terary character. He was a contributor to the Edin- 
burgh Review during the first few years of its existence, 
though, for the last twenty years, perhaps, he had not so 
much as opened the work. ‘To the Quarterly Review he 
was a considerable contributor, especially for the last 
five or six years of his life, during which, that excellent 

riodical was conducted by his son-in-law, Mr. Lockhart. 
fo the Supplement of the Sixth Edition of the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica, he contributed the articles ‘* Chivalry,” 
** Romance,” andthe * Drama,” In 1818, he wrote one 
or two small prose aiticles for a periodical, after the man- 
ner of the Spectator, which was started by his friend Mr. 
John Ballantyne, under the title of “* The Sale-room,” 
and was soon after dropped for want of encouragement. 
Ia 1814, he edited ‘* The Works of Swift,” in 19 vo- 
‘ames, with a Life of the Author; a heavy work, but 
which, nevertheless, required a reprint some years after- 
wards, In 1814, Sir Walter gave his name and an ela- 
borate introductory essay to a work, entitled ** Border 
Antiquities,” (two volumes 4to,) which consisted of en- 
gravings of the principal antique objects on both sides of 
the Border, accompanied by descriptive letter-press, In 
1815, he made a tour through Presee and Belgium, 
visiting the scene of the recent victory over Napoleon. 
The result was a lively traveller's volume, under the title 
of * Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk,’’ and a poem styled 
“ The Field of Waterlvo.” In the same year he joined 
with Mr. Robert Jameson and Mr. Henry Weber, in 
composing a quarto on Icelandic Aauquities. In 1819, 
he published ** An Account of the Regalia of Scouland,” 
and undertook to furnish the letter-press to a second col- 
lection of engravings, under the title of ‘* Provincial An- 
tiguities and Picturesque Scenery of Scotland,” one of the 


* Four Volumes. 
t Four Volumes. + Two Volumes, 
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most elegant books which has ever been published re- 
specting the native country of the editor. * 


POLITICAL APPEARANCES. 


In the year 1820, the agitated state of the country was 
much regretted by Sir Walter Scott ; and he endeavour- 
ed to prove the absurdity of the popular excitement in 
favour of a more extended kind of parliamentary repre- 
sentation, by three papers which he inserted in the Edin- 
burgh Weekly Journal newspaper, under the title of 
“The Visionary.” However well intended, these were 
not by any means happy specimens of political disquisi- 
tion, ‘The truth is, Sir Walter, with all his high literary 
gifts, did not possess the art of concocting a short essay, 
either on politics or on any moral or general topic. He 
appears, moreover, to have been in a great measure igno- 
rant of the arguments and strength of his political oppo- 
nents. He treats them as if they were in the mass a set 
of simple and uninformed people, led away by a few 
raving demagognes ; and his attempt, accordingly, ap- 
pears nearly as ridiculous, as it might be to address 
grown men with the arguments which prevail only with 
children. Some montis afterwards, it was deemed ne- 
cessary by a few of the Tory gentlemen and lawyers, to 
establish a newspaper in which the more violent of the 
radical prints should he met upon their own grounds, 
and reprisals made for a long course of insults which 
had hitherto been endured with patience. To this asso- 
ciation, Sir Walter subscribed ; and, by means partly 
furnished upon his credit, a weekly journal was com- 
menced under the title of ‘* The Beacon.” As the scur- 
rilities of this print inflicted much pain in very respect- 
able quarters, and finally led to the death of one of the 
writers in a duel, it sunk, after an existence of a few 
months, amidst the general execrations of the commu- 
nity. Sir Walter Scott, though he probably never con- 
templated, and perhaps was hardly aware of the guilt of 
the Beacon, was loudly blamed for his connexion with 
it. It must be allowed, in extenuation of his offence, 
that the whole affair was only an experiment, to try the 
effect of violent argument on the Tory side ; and that, if 
it did not exceed the warmth of the radical prints, there 
was nothing abstractly unfair in the attempt. On the 
other hand, a party who stand in the light of governors, 
and who, in general, are placed in comfortable circum- 
stances, assume violence with a much worse grace than the 
multitudinous plebeians, who are confessedly in a situa- 
tion from which complaint and irritation are almost 
inseparable. 

MINOR POETICAL WORKS. 


In 1822, Sir Walter published * Trivial Poems and 
Triolets, by P. Carey, with a Preface ; and, in 1822, 
appeared his dramatic poem of ‘‘ Halidon Hill.” In the 
succeeding year, he contributed a smaller dramatic poem, 
under the title of ‘‘ Macduff’s Cross,” to a collection of 
Miss Joanna Baillie. The sum of his remaining poetical 
works may here be made up, by adding “‘ The Doom of 
Devorgoil,” and “ The Auchindrane Tragedy,” which 
appeared in one volume in 1630. It cannot be said of 
any of these compositions, that they have made the least 
impression upon the pubkc. 

PRIVATE LIFE—BARONETCY—KING'S VISIT TO 
SCOTLAND. 

The great success of the earlier novels of Sir Walter 
Scott had encouraged his publishers, Messrs. Archibald 
Constable and Company, to give large sums for those 
works ; and, previous to 1824, it was understood that 
the author had spent from fifty to a hundred thousand 

unds, thus acquired, upon his house and estate of 
Abbotsford. During the months which his official duties 
permitted him to spend in the country—that is, the 
whole of the more genial part of the year, from March 
till November, excepting the months of May and June 
—he kept state, like a wealthy country gentleman, at 
this delightful seat, where he was visited by many dis- 
tinguished persons from England, and from the Con- 
tinent. As he scarcely ever spent any other hours than 
those between seven and eleven, a. m., in composition, 
he was able to devote the greater part of the morning to 
country exercise, and the superintendance of his planting 
and agricultural operations ; while the evenings were, in 
a great measure, devoted to his guests. Almost every 
day, he used to ride a considerable distance—sometimes 
not less than twenty miles—on horseback. Ile also 
walked a great deal; and, lame as he was, would some- 
times tire the stoutest of his companions. 


respectable public bodies, for information and advice, 
On the evening of the 14th of August, when his Majesty 
cast anchor in Leith Roads, Sir Walter went outin a 
boat, commissioned by the Lavies of Scoranp, to wel- 
come the King, and to present his Majesty with an 
elegant jewelled cross of St. Andrew, to be worn on his 
breast asa national emblem. When the King was in- 
formed of Sir Walter's approach, he exclaimed, ‘* What! 
Sir Walter Scott?) The man in Scotland I most wish 
to see! Let him come up.’ Sir Walter accordingly 
ascended the ship, and was presented to the King on the 
quarter-deck, where he met with a most gracious recep- 
tion. After an appropriate speech, Sir Walter presented 
his gift, and then knelt and kissed the King’s hand He 
had afterwards the honour of dining with his Majesty, 
being placed on his right hand. 

In the arrangements for his Majesty’s residence at 
Dalkeith, Sir Walter bore a conspicuous part; and in 
the whole of these difficult and delicate transactions, 
although the novelty of the circumstances might well 
have occasioned mistakes, he performed his part with 
fax Itless address and propriety ; shewing that he was 
not only superior to all existing men in imaginative 
powers, but also qualified above most of them in the 
mere ordinary arts of management. The whole affair 
of the royal visit seemed to take its character from Sia 
Walter Scott ; or, at least, it must be allowed that, but 
for the taste which his works had awakened for ancient 
national recollections, and the cast which his own in- 
terposition gave to almost every scene, the King’s visit 
would have had a very different external appearance, 
and one not nearly so well calculated to please either 
the visitor or the visited. 

Immediately after this grand national jubilee, Sir 
Walter had the honour to be appointed one of the 
deputy-lieutenants of the county of Roxburgh, in which 
his house of Abbotsford is situate. 


FAMILY. 
By his wife, Lady Scott, Sir Walter had four children 


—two sons, 

* ———- imps, hardy, bold, and wild, 

As best befits the mountain child,’ * 
and two daughters. The elder daughter, Sophia Char- 
lotte, was married, April 28, 1820, to Mr. J. G. Lock- 
hart, advocate. The elder son, Walter, who entered 
the army, and is now a major in the 15th regiment of 
hussars, was married, some years ago, to Miss Jobson, 
a young lady of considerable fortune. The you 
son, Charles, who is attached to the Legation of the 
King of the Two Sicilies, and the younger daughter, 
Anne, are both unmarried. We may here close Sir 
Walter’s family history, by mentioning that Lady Scott 
died May 15, 1826. 


PECUNIARY MISFORTUNES. 

In 1825, Mr. Constable having projected a cheap 
series of original and selected works, engaged Sir Walter 
to compose a ‘‘ Life of Baonaparte.”” This work was in 
progress, when, in January, 1826, Messrs. Constable and 
Company became bankrupt, For many years before, Sir 
Walter had been in the habit of drawing bills, at long 
dates, upon his publishers, as payment of the copy-rights 
of his works; and, as he occasionally was obliged with 
their acceptances im reference to works not yet written, 
he was in some measure compelled, by a sense of grati- 
tude, to give his name to other obligatious, which were 
incurred by the house, for the puipose of retiring the 
original engagemeuts. Thus, although Sir Walter ap- 
peared to receive payment for his literary labours, ina 
very prompt manner, he was pledging away his name all 
the while, for sums perhaps not much inferior in amount 
to those which he realised ; so that, in the loug run, he 
stood engaged to certain banks, in behalf of Messrs. 
Constable and Company, for, it issaid, about 60,0001. ; ia 
other words, a great portion of the earnings of his literary 
life. To put the case into plain language, he was 
obliged to write nearly as much again as he had formerly 
written, in order to render the rewards of those former 
labours finally his own. 

The blow was endured with a magnanimity werthy of 
the greatest writer of the age. On the very day after the 
calamity had been made known to him, a friend accosted 
him as he was issuing from his house, and presented 
the condolences proper to such a melaucholy occasion. 

“It is very hard,” said he, in bis usual deliberate and 
thoughtful voice, ** thas to lose all the labours of a life- 


Among the eminent persons to whom he had been | time, and be made a poor man at last, whea I ought to 


recommended by his genius, and its productions, the | have been otherwise. 


But if God grant me healtn aad 


late King George 1V. was one, and not the least warm | strength for a few years longer, 1 have oo doubt that I 


in his admiration. The poet of Marmion had been 
honoured with many interviews by his sovereign, when 


| 


shall redeem it all.” 
In tbe marriage contract of Sir Walter's eldest son, the 


Prince of Wales ‘and Prince Regent; and his Majesty estate of Abbotsford had been settled upon the young 
was pleased, in March, 1820, to create him a baronet of | pair, and it was therefore beyond the reach of bis creditors. 
the United Kingdom, being the first to whom he had| By this legal arrangemeut, indeed, Sir Walter was 


extended that honour after his accession to the crown.* 


placed in such a situation, as to have hardly any property 


In 182, when his Majesty visited Scotland, Sir} to present against the immense amount of his debts 
Walter found the duty imposed upon him, as in some | There was one asset, however, which greatly surpassed the 
measure the most prominent man in the country ef act- | worldly goods of most debtors—his head. ** Gentlemen,” 
ing as a kind of Master of Ceremonies, as well as a sort | said he, to the claimants, using the Spanish proverb, 
of dragoman, or mediator, between the Sovereign and | which has already been quoted from one of his wri 


his people. 


than his universally honoured character, caused him to 
be resorted to by innumerable individuals, and many 


* A fiend once stated to him a report that he was to be 
made a Knight. “ Am 1?” was his characteristic response. 
“ More than I know. No, no. 

* J like not the grinning honour which Sir Welter hath.'” 


It was an occasion for the revival of all | “ time and | against ap 
kinds of historical and family reminiscences ; and Sir ally into company, ete 
Walter's acquaintance with national antiquities, not less | you every farthing.” 


two. Let me take this geod 
believe I shall be able to 
He further proposed, in their 
balf, to insure the sum of 22,000/. upoa his lite. A trust 
deed was accordingly executed, in which he was coasi- 
dered as a member of the printiag firm of James Bak 


ia aud Company; and it appeared that the whele 


His own description of them in Marmion,’ @a 
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‘LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


debts, including what must have been contracted com- 
mercially, amounted to 102,000/., of which, however, 
the author of Waverley considered himself as p lly 
responsible for by far the greater part. The commercial 
world, in general, receives great honour from the for- 
bearance manifested on this oceasion, by a few of its 
members, who are even said to have pro a scheme 
of settlement more advantageous to their debtor than what 
his sense of honour would admit of. 


MALAGROWTHER'S LETTERS. 
The commercial distresses of the country were at this 


period great, and in the case of Scotland they were | the e 


the Edinburgh Theatrical Fund Association, in the As- 
sembly Rooms. There Lord Meadowbank,*® in proposing 
the health of the chairman, used language to the following 
effect : “ It was no longer possible, consistently with the 
respect due to one’s auditors, to use upon this subject terms 
either of mystification, or of obscure or indirect allusion. 
The clouds have been dispelled—the darkness visible has 
been cleared away—and the Great Unknown— the Min- 
strel of our native land—the mighty Magician who has 
rolled back the current of time, and conjured up before 
our living senses the men and manners of days which 
| have long passed away, stands revealed to the hearts and 
of his affectionate and admiring countrymen.” 


0 be much increased by the Parliamentary re- | Sir Walter, though somewhat taken by surprise, imme- 


gulations thea rn 
tem to an equality with that of Englan 


ress, for — the monetary sys- diately resolved to throw off the mantle, which, as he 
- There was, per- afterwards remarked to the writer of these notices, was 


haps, abstract justice in the proposal of the government ; | getting somewhat tatiered. ‘* He did not think,” he 
but, yet, to have suddenly altered a system so intervoven | said, *‘ that, in coming here to-day, he would have the 
with the commercial existence of the country, as that of task of acknowledging before three hundred gentlemen, 
the small bank notes, was generally felt by men of sense, | a secret which, considering that it was communicated to 


without the least regard to national feeling, as calculated | more than twenty people, had been remarkably well kept. 
to something little shert of total ruin. There can He was now before the bar of his country, and might 
be little doubt, nowever, that the clamours of the people | understood to be on trial before Lord Meadowbank as an 


themselves would have had no effect in staying the 


RETIREMENT FROM OFFICE. 


About the same time—that is, in November, 1830— 
Sir Walter retired from his office as a Principal Clerk of 
the Court of Session, retaining a large share of the salary 
ss to that office. It is much to the honour 
of the government of the day, that, without regard 
to the opposite principles of this illustrious public ser- 
vant, they offered him a pension sufficient to make up th« 
full amount of his usual salary—which, however, he 
respectfully, but firmly declined, 

Riis health, from his sixteenth year, had been ver 
good, except during the years 1818 and 1819, when he 
suffered under an illness of such severity as to turn his 
hair quite grey, and send him out again to the world 
apparently ten years older than before. It may be men. 
tioned, however, that this illness, though accompanied 
by very severe pain, did not materially interrupt or retard 
his intellectual labours. He was only reduced to the 
necessity of employing an amanuensis, to whom he dic- 
tated from his bed. The humorous character, Dugald 


offender; yet he war sure that every impartial jury would 


hand of Parliament, interpreted as they were sure to be | bring in a verdict of Not Proven. He did not now think 
into a selfish regard to personal interest, if his country’s | it necessary to enter into the reasons of his long silence. 
Genius, Sir Walter Scott, had not stepped forward, and | Perhaps caprice had a great share init. He had now to 
undertaken to show the fallacy = which men in power | say, however, that the merits of these works, if they had 


were proceeding. On the 22d o 


a letter wm the Weekly Journal newspaper, under the sig- 


February, he published | any, and their faults, were entirely imputable to himself.” 


[ Here the audience broke into an absolute shout of sur- 


nature of Malachi Malagrowther, in which he delineated — and delight.}] ‘* He was afraid to think on what 


the absurdity of the Parliamentary scheme in language so 


had done. ‘ Look on’t again I dare not.’ He had 


rich in argument, humour, and pathos, as to produce a | thus far unbosomed himself, and he knew that it would 


mest extraordinary sensation. 


is feelings on this occa- | be reported to the public. He meant, then, seriously to 


siea were roused to an unusual pitch, and perhaps his own | state, that when he said he was the author, he was the 


recent calamity contributed to give them force and pun- 

y- Two days after the letter had appeared, he was 
io the printing-house, with his friend Mr. Ballantyne, 
when the latter remarked, that he had been more solicit- 
ous and careful about the proof of this little composition, 
than he had ever observed him to be respecting any of his 
productions. “‘ Yes,”’ said he, im a tone that electrified 
even this familiar friend, who had heard him speak before 
under all varieties of circumstances, ‘‘ my former works 
were for myself, but this—this is for my country?’’ Two 
other letters in the same strain followed, and notwith- 
standing an answer to them, written by no less powerful 
a than that of Mr. J.W. Croker, they had the happy 
thet of procuring an exemption for Scotland from the 

enactments. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 


He then sat down, at fifty-five years of age, to the task 
of redeeming a debt exceeding a hundred thousand pounds. 
In the first place, he sold his furniture and house in Edin- 
bargh, and retreated into a humble lodging in a second- 
rate street.© During the vacations, when residing at Ab- 
botsferd, he almost entirely gave up seeing company, a 
resolution the more easily carried into effect as Lady Scott 
His expenses were thus much reduced ; 
and yet, we are told, he never lived more agreeably in the 
jour, than he now did in the 


what was originally contemplated. In the autumn of 
1826, be paid 2 visit to Paris, in company with MissScott, 
is erder to acquaint himself with several local and histo- 
rical details necessary for his work. On this occasion he 
wes received ic the kindest manner by the reigni 
monarch, the unfortunate Charles X. “‘ The Life of Na- 
polese Beonaperte” 2 in the sommer of 1827, in 
aise vols. Bro, and produced to him, it is understood, the 
sem of 12,006... being at the rate of about a-day for 
the tame be bed been cogegedon it. This, with other 
earnings zed accessary resources, enabled him to pay the 
Gest dividend of bis debts, amounting to six shillings and 
eagbtpeace i2 the pound. 


ANBOUNCEMENT OF THE WAVERLEY SECRET. 


Til the feilere of Messrs. Constable and Company, | 


the Wavericy secret was iept nvwlate, though entrusted, 
be bas acisowleiged, to a consderabic num- 
ber of persons. The inquires whoch took place into the 
of the Lowe, rendered it no booger possible to 
coucesl the watere of with Sur Walter 


pewoams any overt clam to the honcer. It may 
meataoned, that, at the tame cf the failere, Sir W alter 


and Company the of Sx Walter Scott, 
for thee of the work, should be made 


Phas Ge of the Geet of 


- 


total and undivided author. With the exception of 
quotations, there was not a single word written that was 
not derived from himself, or suggested in the course of 
his reading. The wand was now broken, and the rod 
buried. His audience would allow him farther to say, 
| with Prospero, ‘ Your breath has filled my sails.’” 

He soon after followed up this confession with one 
more at large, in his Preface to the Chronicles of the 
Canongate. 


NEW EDITION OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
| About the same time, the copyright of all his past novels 
| was brought to the hammer, as part of the bankrupt stock 
| of Messrs. Constable and Company. It was bought by 
Mr. Robert Cadell, of the late firm of Archibald Con- 
stable and Company, at 8,400/., for the purpose of repub- 
| lishing the whole of these delightful works in a cheap uni- 
| form series of volumes, illustrated by notes and prefaces, 
| and amended in many parts by the finishing touches of 
| the author. Sir Walter or his creditors were to have half 
the profits, in consideration of his literary aid. 
| This was a most fortunate design. The new edition be- 
| gan to appear ia June, 1829 ; and such was its adaptation 
| to the public convenience, and the eagerness of all ranks 
of people to contribute in a way convenient to themselves, 
pod not the reconstruction of the author’s fortunes, that 
the sale soon reached an average of twenty-three thousand 
copies. To give the reader an idea of the magnitude of 
| this concern—speaking commercially—it may be stated 
| chat, in the mere production of the work, not to speak of 
its sale, about a thousand persons, or nearly a hundredth 
| part of the population of Edinburgh, were supported. The 
author was now chiefly employed in preparing these nar- 
ratives for the new impression ; but he nevertheless found 
time occasionally to produce original works. In Novem- 
ber, 1828, he published the first part of a juvenile History 
of Scotland, under the title of “ Tales of a Grandfather,” 
being addressed to his grandchild, John Hugh Lockhart, 
whom he typified under the appellation of ugh Little- 
| john, Esq. In 1829, appeared the second, and in 1830, 
‘the third and concluding series of this charming book, 
| which fairly fulfilled a half-sportive expression that had 
escaped him many years before, in the company of his 
| children—that “‘ he would yet make the History of Scot- 
land as familiar in the nurseries of England, as lullaby 
rhymes. In 1830, he also contributed a graver History of 
Scotland, ia two vole nes, to the periodical work called 
“* Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.” In the same year, ap- 
peared his Letters ca Demonology and Witchcraft, as a 
volume of Mr. Murray's “‘ Family Library.” 

The profits of these various publications, but especially 
his share of the profits of the new edition of his novels, 
enabled him, towards the end of the year 1830, to paya 
dividend of three shillings in the pound, which, but for 
the accumulation of interest, would have reduced his 
debts to nearly one-half. Of 54,0001. which had now 
been paid, all except six or seven thousand had been 
produced by his own literary labours: a fact whith fixes 
the revenue of his intellect for the last four or five-years 
at nearly 10,0001. a-year. Besides this sum, Sir Walter 
had also paid up the premium of the policy apon his life, 
whack, as already mentioned, secured a post obit interest 

of 22,0001. w his creditors + On this occasion, it was 
suggested by one of these gentlemen (Sir James Gibson 
Craig.) immediately assented to, that they should 
present to Sir Walter personally the library, manuscripts, 
curiosities, sad plate, which had once been his own, as 


+ | am acknowledgment of the sense they entertained of his 


honourable condact. 


* of the Coors of Beeston and Justiciary 
The Cividends, the period of his decease, 
even and cightpence in the 


Dalgetty, in the third Series of the ‘Tales of my Land- 
lord, and the splendid scene of the siege of Torquilsten 
in Ivanhoe, were created under these circumstances. Mr, 
William Laidiaw, his factor, who at one time performed 
the task of amanuensis, has described how he would 
sometimes be stopped ia the midst of some of the most 
amusing or most elevated scenes, by an attack of pain— 
which, being past, he would recommence in the same tone 
at the poiot where he had left off, and so on for day after 
day, till the novel was finished. 

It happened very unfortunately, that the severe task 
which he imposed upon himself, for the purpose of dis- 
charging his obligations, came at a period of life when 
he was least able to accomplish it. It will hardly be 
believed that, even when so be occupied with his official 
duties in town, he seldom permitted a day to pass over 
his head without writing as much as to fill a sheet of 
print, or sixteen pages ; and this whether it was of a his. 
torical nature, with of course the duty of consulting 
documents, or of fictitious matter spun from the loom of 
his fancy. Although this labour was alleviated in the 
country by considerable exercise, it nevertheless must 
have pressed severely upon the powers of a man nearly 
sixty by years, and full seventy by constitution. The 
reader may judge how strong must have been that prin. 
ciple of integrity, which could command such a d 
of exertion and self-denial, not so much to pay debts 
contracted by himself, as to discharge obligations in 
which he was involved by others. He can only be likened, 
indeed, to the generous es an, which, being set 
to a task above its powers, performed it at the expense of 
life, and then fell dead at the feet of its master. 

His retirement from official duty might have been ex- 
pected to relieve in some measure the pains of intense 
mental application. It was now too late, however, to 
redeem the health that had fled. During the succeeding 
winter, symptoms of gradual paralysis, a disease here. 
ditary in his family, began to be manifested. His con- 
tracted limb became gradually weaker and more painful, 
= his tongue less readily obeyed the impulse of the 
will, 


REFORM QUESTION. 


As a high monarchist in principle, and attached per- 
sonally to the royal family of France, Sir Walter con- 
templated the Revolution of July, 1830, with a different 
feeling from what was generally manifested upon the 
occasion by his countrymen. He feared that the new 
monarchy of Louis Philippe was only the commencement 
of a new series of ruinous changes, similar to those which 
followed the revolution of 1789. Sir Walter also beheld 
with alarm the impulse given by the popular triumphs in 
France to innovatory principles in Britain, and could 
not conceal that he believed the Reform Bill, conse- 
quently introduced into the House of Commons, to be 
the first step towards the ruin of this mighty empire. 
In the eyes of the majority of readers, this interpretaticn 
of their favourite measure will perhaps be held as indi- 
cating great political blindness, or else an interest in the 
continuance of those abuses which the Reform Bill was 
designed to abolish. But political leanings are oftener 
a matter of temperament than of reason, and to suppose 
that Conservative principles arise invariably either from 
an interest in a bad system, or a deliberate pref ne of 
the bad to the good, only argues blindness in those who 
maintain such doctrines, It is to be hoped, though it 
might be convenient in the fervour of the question to 
throw these imputations upon the Tories, as it was con- 
venient for William III. in his manifesto to stigmatise 
the son of James II. as an imposter, the triumphant 
party will eventually allow that many well-meaning and 
even liberal thinkers dt only from a 
fear for the es of so sudden and so great a 
change. That Sir Walter Scott had no objections but of this 
sort, must be clear to every person who is in the least 
acquainted with his circumstances and personal character. 

tn March, 1831, the freeholders of Roxburghshire 
(which in reference to the gentry, may be styled a deci- 
dedly Tory county,) held a meeting at Jedburgh, in 
order to express their opinion of the Reform Bills, recently 
introduced by Lord Jolin Russell. Sir Walter Scott, 
notwithstanding his declining health, felt it to be his 
duty to attend this meeting, in order to enter his protest 
against the contemplated measure. A gentleman who saw 
him on this occasion, describes his face as “* shrunken, 
ill-coloured, aud unhealthy, bis voice hollow and tremu- 
lous, and his entire frame shaken, feeble, and diminished. 
Kut,” contioned this informant, the leaven of Lion- 


heart was still strong within him, He sat in evident 
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company of his younger daughter alone, with a task before PF ‘ 
him which might bave appalled many younger hearts. 
He was at this time labouring at his Life of Napoleon 
which expended ender his hands to a bulk mach beyor 
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LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
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disquiet during the speeches of the ministerialists, till 
sonty the oaket the meeting. He then rose with much 
of his wonted dignity, when addressing an assembly, (for 
ou know his manner then is eminently noble and grace- 
fal,) and told the meeting that he had come there that 
day with great reluctance, and at much personal in- 
convenience, as he had been for some time contending 
with severe indisposition,—‘‘ But, gentlemen,” said he, 
clenching bis iron fist, and giving it an energetic down- 
ward motion, ‘ had I. known that I should shed m 
blood on these boards, I would have spent my last breath 
in opposing this measure.” He proceeded farther 
to argue the inexpediency of following French political 
fashions, and ended by saying, ‘‘ 1 must take leave of 
you, gentlemen; and | shall do it in the well-known 
adage of the gladiator to the Emperor—Moriturvs 
vos satutat.’”* In the course of this speech he was hissed 
by a few individuals who were present only as auditors— 
which he took no notice; but in replying to the gen- 
fleman who rose next, when the sound was repeated, he 
zarned quiek upon those who were expressing their dis- 
approbation, and said that he cared no more for their 
hissing than for the braying of the beasts of the field. 
His feelings, nevertheless, are known to have been so 
much hurt by this great reverse—for to him it might be 
so considered—that, on his way home, he was observed 
to be in tears, ‘There can be no doubt that the Jedburgh 
meeting, and the continued excitement upon the Reform 
question, did much to sadden the last days of this illus- 
trious man, and perhaps algo to accelerate his decline. 


LAST ILLNESS. 

During the summer of 1831, the symptoms of his dis- 
order became gradually more violent ; and to add to the 
distress of those around him, his temper, formerly so be- 
nevolent, so imperturbable, became peevish and testy, 
insomuch that his most familiar relations could hardly ven- 
ture,on some occasions, to address him. At this period, in 
writing to afriend he thusexpressed himself: —*‘ Although 
it is said in the newspapers 1 am actually far from well, 
and instead of being exercising (sic), on a brother novelist, 
Chateaubriand, my influence to decide him to raise an 
insurrection in France, which is the very probable employ- 
ment allotted to meby some of the papers, 1 am keeping my 
head as cool as I can, and speaking with some difficulty. 

‘*] have owed you a letter longer than I intended, but 
write with pain, and in general use the hand of a friend. 
I sign with my initials, as enough to express the poor half 
of me that is left, But I am still much yours, W.S.” 

Since the early part of the year, he had, im a great 
measure, abandoned the pen for the purposes of author. 
ship. This, however, he did with some difficulty, and it 
is to be feared that he resumed it more frequently than he 
ought to have done. ‘‘ Dr. Abercromby,’’ says he, in a 
letter dated March 7, ‘‘ threatens me with death if I write 
so much ; and die, I suppose, I must, if I give it up sud- 
denly. I must assist Lockhart a little, for you are aware 
of our connexion, and he has always showed me the duties 
of a son; but, except that, and my own necessary work 
at the edition of the Waverley Novels, as they call them, 
I can hardly pretend to put pen to paper ; for after all 
this same dying is a ceremony one would-put off as long 
as they could.” 


VISIT TO THE CONTINENT. 

In the autumn, his ype recommended a residence 
in Italy, as a means of delaying the approaches of his 
illness. To this scheme he felt the strongest repugnance 
as he feared he should die on a foreign soil, far from the 
mountain-land which was so endeared to himself, and 
which he had done so much to endear to others ; but by 
the intervention of some friends, whose advice he had 
been accustomed to respect from his earliest years, he was 

revailed upon tocomply. By the kind officesof Captain 
Basil Hall, liberty was obtained for him to sail in his 
Majesty’s ship the Barham, which was then fitting out 
for Malta. 

The illustrious invalid, on quitting the country, ap- 
pended the following touching note to his Fourth Series 
of the Tales of my Landlord—the last words he was 
destined ever to address to his countrymen :-— 

“The gentle reader is acquainted that these are, in 
all probability, the last Tales which it will be the lot of 
the author to submit to the public. He is now on the 
eve of visiting foreign parts ; a ship of war is commis- 
sioned by its royal master, to carry theAuthor of Waverley 
to climates in which he may readily obtain such a resto- 
ration of health as may serve him to spin his thread to 
an end in his own country. Had he continued to pro- 
secute his usual literary labours, it seems indeed proba- 
ble that, at the term of years he has already attained, the 
bowl, to use the pathetic language of Scripture, would 
have been broken at the fountain ; and little can one, 
who has enjoyed on the whole, an uncommon share of 
the most inestimable of worldly blessings, be entitled to 
complain, that life, advancing to its period, should be 
attended with its usual proportion of shadows and storms, 
They have affected him, at least,in no more painful man- 
ner, than is inseparable from the discharge of this part of 
the debt of humanity. Of those whose relations to him 
in the ranks of life, might have insured their sympathy 


* The full effect of this very touching expression can only be 
obtained by general readers through the medium of a note. In 
the bloody games of ancient Rome, those swordsmen or gladi. 
ators who intended to combat till there were no longer any sur- 
vivors on at least one side, were accustomed to pass first in 
review before the Emperor, and, in anticipation of their probable 
death, said, Moritur t te salutant, “ We dying men now bid you 
Sarewell,” 


under indisposition, many are now no more ; and those 
who may yet follow in his wake, are entitled tosexpect, 
in bearing inevitable evils, an example of firmness and 
patience, more especially on the part of one who has 
enjoyed no small good fortune during the course of his 
pilgnmage. 

*¢ The pab‘ic have claims on his gratitude, for which 
the Author of Waverley has no adequate means of ex- 
pression ; but he may be permitted to hope that the 
powers of his mind, such as they are, may not have a 
different date from his body ; and that he may again 
meet his patronising friends, if not exactly in his old 
fashion of literature, at least in some branch which may 
not call forth the remark, that— 


“ Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage.”’ 


He set sail in the Barham from Portsmouth on the 
27th of October, and, after a pleasant voyage, during 
which his health seemed considerably improved, he arrived 


even at the hazard of accelerating his dissolution by 
the voyage. He accordingly left London on the 7th of 
July, and, arriving at Newhaven on the evening of the 
9th, was conveyed, with all possible care, to a 1 in 
his native city. After spending two nights and a day in 
Edinburgh, he was removed, on the morning of the ith, 
to Abbotsford. * 
DEATH AND FUNERAL. 

That intense love of home and of country, which had 
urged his return from the Continent, here seemed to 
dispel for a moment the clouds of the mental atmos 
In descending the vale of Gala, at the bottom of which 
the view of Abbotsford first opens, it was found difficult te 
keep him quiet in his carriage, so anxious was he to rear 
himself up, in order to catch an early glimpse of the 
beloved scene. On arriving at his house, he hardly 
recognised any body or any thing. He looked vacantl 
on all the oljects that met his gaze, except the well- 
remembered visage of his friend Laidlaw, whose hand he 


at Malta, From this place, after a short residence, he 
ae to Naples, where he landed on the 27th of 
ecember. 


In April he proceeded to Rome, which he entered on | 
the 21st, and here also he was received with every mark | 


affectionately pressed, murmuring, ‘‘ that now he knew 
he was at Abbotsford.” He was here attended by most 
of the members of his family, including Mr. Lockhart, 
while the general superiatendence of his death-bed (now 
too certainly such) was committed to Dr. Clarkson of 


cf attention and respect. He inspected the remains of | Melrose. For two months he lingered in a state of almost 
Roman grandeur with great interest, and paid a visit to | total inseusibility and meotal deprivation, cometimes 
Tivoli, Albani, and Frescati. If any thing could have , raving frantically, as if he supposed himself to be exer- 
been effectual in re-illuming that lamp, which was now | cising the functions of a judge, but in general quite low 
beginning to pale its mighty lustres, it might have been | and subdued. On one occasion he slept the uscommoaly 
expected that this would have been the ground on which | long period of twenty-seven hours ; and it was 
the miracle was to take place. But he was himself con- that, on awakening, there might be some change for the 
scious, even amidst the flatteries of his friends, that all | better. But in this hope his anxious friends were dis- 
hopes of this kind were at an end. Feeling that his | appointed. He was now arrived at that melancholy 
strength was rapidly decaying, he determined upon re- | state, when the friends of the patient can form no more 
turning with all possible speed to his native country, in | affectionate wish than that Death may step in to claim 
order that his bones might not be laid (to use the lan- | hisown. Yet day after day did the remnants of a robust 
uage of his own favourite minstrelsy) “far from the 


'weed.” His journey was performed too rapidly for his | 
strength. For six days he travelled seventeen hours | 
a-day. The consequence was, that, in passing down the | 
Rhine he experienced a severe attack of his malady, | 
which produced complete insensibility, and would have | 
inevitably carried him off, but for the presence of mind 
of his servant, who bled him profusely. On his arrival | 
in London, he was conveyed to the St. James’s Hotel, | 
Jermyn Street, and immediately attended by Sir Henry 
Halford and Dr. Holland, as well as by his son-in-law 
and daughter, All help was now, however, useless. 
The disease had reached nearly its most virulent stage, 
ie a total insensibility to the presence of even 

is most beloved relatives— 


——* omni 
Membrorum damno major, dementia, quz nec 
servorum, nee vultum agnoscit amici.” 


It is painful to think, that the unhappy condition to 


| constitution continue to hold out against the gloomy foe 


of life; until, notwithstanding every effort to the —- 
mortification commenced at several parts of the a 
This was about twelve days before his demise, which at 
length took place on the 21st of September, at half-past 
one o’clock 10 the afternoon ; the principles of life having 
been by that time so thoroughly worn out, that nothing 
remained by which pain could be either experienced or 
expressed, 

The remains of this illustrious person were immediately 
consigned to a leaden coffin,t which had been prepared 
as soon as the symptoms of mortification appeared. His 
funeral was appointed to take place on Wednesday the 
26th; and, preparatory to that melancholy ceremony, 
about three hundred gentlemen were invited by Major Sir 
Walter Scott, the eldest son of the deceased—the heir of 
one of the greatest names that ever was pronounced ia 
Scotland. Among the persons thus called upon, were 
many individuals whose acquaintance of Sir Walter Seott 


which he was now reduced had long been contemplated 
by him, as what would, in all human probability, be his | 
ultimate fate. He recollected the circumstances preced- | 
ing the death of his father,* and the premonitory symp- | 
toms were in himself the same. Under the feelings which | 
this reflection inspired, he penned, in 1827, a descrip- 
tion of the last days of his parent, which he inserted, with | 
some disguising circumstances, into his novel, called | 
* Chronicles of the Canongate.” } 

‘* The easy chair fitted with cushions, the extended | 
limbs swathed in flannel, the wide wraping-gown and | 
night-cap, showed illness ; but the dimmed eye, once so | 
replete with living fire—the blabber lip, whose dilation | 
and compression used to give such character to his ani- 
mated countenance—the stammering tongue, that once 
poured forth such floods of masculine eloquence, and had 
often swayed the opinion of the sages whom headdressed — 
all these sad symptoms evinced, that my friend was in the 
melancholy condition of those in whom the principle of 
animal life has unfortunately survived that of mental in- 
telligence. He gazed a moment at me, but then seemed 
insensible of my presence, and went on—he, once the 
most courteous and well-bred—to babble unintelligible 
but violent reproaches against his niece and servant, be- 
cause he himself had dropped a tea-cup in attempting to 
place iton a table at hiselbow. His eye caught a mo- 
mentary fire from his irritation ; but he struggled in vain 
for words to express himself adequately, as, looking from 
his servant to his niece, and thento the table, he laboured 
to explain that they had placed it (though it touched his 
chair) at too great a distance from him.” 

After perusing this picture, the reader wil! be ready to 
catch up the language used by the physician of this ficti- 
tious patient, and turn it into a reference to the illustrious 
author himself. 


was simply of a local character. On an occasion like 
this, when the most honoured head iu the country was 
to be laid in the grave, it might have been expected that 
many individuals would have come of their own accord, 
especially from the neighbouring capital, to form part ia 
which, however melancholy, was altogether 
of a historical character. But great events sometimes 
make less impression at the time than they de many years 
after: and such was the apathy towards this extraordi- 
nary solemnity, that only tea or twelve persons, among 
whom were the publishers of these sheets, had come from 
Edinburgh. It is also a very remarkable circumstance, 
that, as in ordinary funerals, not nearly the whole of 
those who had been invited, found it convenient to attend. 

After a refection in the style usually observed oa such 
occasions, the funeral train set forward to Dryburgh, 
where the family of the deceased possess a smal! piece 
of sepulchral ground, ¢ amidst the ruins ef the Abbey. 
The procession consisted of about sixty vehicles of differ- 
ent kinds, and a few horsemen. It was melancholy at 
the very first to see the deceased carried out of a house 
which bore so many marks of his taste, and of which 
every pomt, and almost every article of furniture, was so 


* August 6th, a bill was brought into the House of Commons 
by the Lord Advocate Jeffrey, te enabie his Majesty to aatho- 
rize a persom to act as Sheriff of Selkirkshire, in piace of Sir 
Walter Scott, who was now unfitted for his office by severe 
illness. The bill, thoagh cf a most unusual kiad, was imme- 
diately passed throach all its stages. To cive an idea of the 
duties which thus called so urgently for atteutiws, may be 
mentioned that, im ive years, Su Walter had deculed focty- 
one civil cases ' 

+ The exterior coffin was observed at the funeral to be covered 
with Dlack cloth, and gilt ornaments. Upon a tabict over the 
breast, were inscribed the words, “ Sia Scerr, oF 
Assorsroap, Baar. aN. STAT. 


“ | have heard our poor friend, in one of the most elo- 
we of his pleadings, give a description of this very 
isease, which he compared to the tortures inflicted by 
Mezentius, when he chained the dead to the living. The 
soul, he said, is imprisoned in its dungeon of flesh, and, 


though retaining its natural and un-alenable properties, | 


can DO more exert itself than the captive inclosed within 
can act as a free-agent. A/us! te see mim, 
who could so well describe what this malady was in others, 
@ prey himself to its infirmities |” 

Alter residing for some weeks in London, im the 


-} receipt of every attention which filial piety and medical 


skill could bestow, the expiring poet desired that, if 

ssible, he might be removed to his native land—to 
us own home, As the case was reckoned quite des- 
perate, it was resolved to gratify him im his dying wish, 


* Mr. Walter Scott, W.S., lived to an age more advanced 
than his son. He died, April 11, 1799, aged 70. 


it oxgwally Delonged to the Halyburtoes of an 
cient and respectable baronial family, of which Sir Walter’s 
paternal grandmother was a member t is compused simpiy 
of the area comprehended bv foar piltars, inone of the aisies of 
the ruimed budding. On a sidewall is the fellowwmg imsemp- 
tion Sub hoe jacet Joannes Habbdurtowus, Barre de 
Mertoun, vir refigiome et virtute clarus, qui de 
Aucusti, Delow which there is a cvat.cfhanms. On the 
| back wall, the latter histery of the spot is expressec om & email 
tablet, as tollows locum sepuilure D. 
Buchaniz comes, Gualtero, Thoma, et Bobderto Soutt, uepeoti. 
| Des Ifaliburteni, concessit, is to say, the Bart of 
Buchan lately proprmetor of the rams aad avjaceet groandy 
granted this place of sepulture, Walker, 
}and Robert Scott, desceudapts of the Laird of Balydurtwa, 
| The persons indicated were the fader and unctes of Sir Walter 
| Seort, Dut, thousch all are dead, ve other member of the Mumily 
les there, Desides bis uncie Robert and bis deewased lady. 
| From the limited dimensions of he place, the Dody of the 
| author of Waverley bas placed im a direction worth and 
south, of the usual and af least, 
be has resemDicu the Camervmians, of character be was 
to Dave given sack an picture 
tales. 
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LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOT1. 


‘ identified with himself. But it was doubly touching to 
' gee him carried insensible and inurned through the beau- 
tifal scenery, which he has in different ways rendered, 
© from its most majestic to its minutest features, a matter of 
* jaterest unto aif time. There lay the grey and august 
* Tein,® whose broken arches he has rebuilt im fancy, and 
whose deserted aisles he has repeopled with all their for- 
mer tenants—as lovely in its decay as ever; while he 
who had given it all its charm, was passing by, uncon- 
scious of its existence, and never more to behold it. At 
every successive turn of the way, appeared some object 
which he had either loved because it was the subject of 
former song, or rendered delightful by his own—from the 
Fildon Hills, renowned in the legendary history of Mi- 
chael Scott—to 
“ , with the milk. white yowes, 
and Leader standing 
to Cowdenknows, where once spear and helm 
* Glanced gaily through the broom : { 
and so on tothe heights above Gladswood, where Smail- 
hotme Castle appeared in sight—the scene of his child- 

od, being thus breught, after all the transactions of a 
mighty and glorious life, into the same prospect with his 
grave. During the time of the funeral all business was 
suspended at the burgh of Selkirk, and the villages of 
Darnick and Melrose ; and in the former of these ham- 
lets, several of the signs of the traders were covered with 
Black cloth, while a flag of crape was mounted on the 
old fortalice, which rears itself in the midst of the infe- 
rior buildings. At every side avenue and opening, stood 
& group of villagers at gaze—few of them bearing the ex- 
ternal signs of mourning, but all apparently impressed 
with a proper sense of the occasion. The village matrons 
and children clustered in windows or in lanes, displayed 
@ mingled feeling of sorrow for the loss, and curiosity and 
wonder for the show, The husbandmeo suspended their 
labour, and leant pensively over the enclosures. Old in- 
firm ve le sat out of doors, where some of them, perhaps, 
were ttle accustomed to sit, surveying the passing caval- 
cade. And though the feelings of the gazers had, per- 
haps, as much reference to the local judge-—*‘ the 
Shirra”—as to the poet of the world, and of time, the 
whole had a striking effect. Those forming the proces- 
sion, so far as they could abstract themselves from the 
feeling of the occasion, were also impressed with the ex- 
pena Seg appearance which it bore, as it dragged its 
enormous length through the long reaches of the road— 
the hearse sometimes appearing op a far height, while the 
rear vehicles were eahing their way through a profound 
valley or chasm. The sky was appropriately hung, dur- 
ing the whole time of the ceremony, with a thick mass of 
clouds, which canopied the vale from one end to the other 
like a pall. 

Towards nightfall the ion arrived within the 
umbrageous precincts of Dryburgh § ; and the coffin, 
being taken from the hearse, was borne along in slow 
and solemn wise through the shady walks, the mourn- 
ers following, to the amount of about three hundred. 
Before leaving Abbotsford, homage had been done to 
the religious customs of the country by the pronuncia- 
tion of a prayer by Dr. Baird ; the funeral service of the 
Episcopal Churc (to which the deceased belonged) 
was now read in the usual manner by the Rev. John 
Williams, { whose distinction in literature and in scho. 
larship eminently entitled him to this honour. ‘The 
scene was at this time worthy of the occasion. Ina 
small green space, surrounded by the broken but pictur- 

we ruins of a Gothic Abbey, and overshadowed by 
wild foliage, just tinged with the melancholy hues of 
autuma, with mouldering statuary, and broken monu- 
ments meeting the eye wherever it attempted to pierce, 
stood the uacovered group of mourners, amongst whom 
could be detected but one feeling—a consciousness that 
the greatest man their country ever produced was here 
receiving from them the last attentions that man cau pay 
to his brother man—which, however, in this case, reflected 
honour, not from the living to the dead, but (and to such 
a degree!) from the dead to the living. In this scene, 
where the efforts of man seemed struck with desolation, 
and those of nature crowned with beauty and triumph, 
the voice of prayer sounded with peculiar effect; for it 
s rare that Beast of Holy Wnt are pronounced in 
such a scene ; and it must be confessed that they can 
seldom be meed over such a “* departed brother.” 
The grave was worthy of a poet—was worthy of Scott: 
—And so there he les, amidst his own loved scenes, 
awaiting throughout the duration of time the visits of 
yearly thousands, after which the awakening of eternity, 
when alone can he be reduced to a level with other men. 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 

In stature, Sir Walter Scott was upwards of six feet, 
bulky im the upper part of the body, but sever inclining 
im the least to what is called corpulency. His right 
imb was shrunk from an early period of boyhood, and 
to be supported by a staff, which he carried 
the toes, the heel turning a little inwards. 

limb was perfectly sound, bat the foot was 

long to bring it within the description of hand- 
some. The chest, arms, and shoulders, were those of 
@ strong man ; but the frame, in its general move- 
ments, must have been much enfeebled by his | 


$ Dryburgh Abbey was founded in 1156 by Davia |., tor 
monks of the kind called Premonstrates.—Hailes’s Annaks, }. 

q Of Rahol College, Oxford—Rector of the Edinburgh Aca- 
@emy, and Vicar of Lampeter. 


which was such as to give an ungainly, though not in- 
active a rance to ke figure. ‘The most remarkable 
part of Sir Walter's person was his head, which was so 
very tell and cylindrical, as to be quite unique. The 
measurement of the part below the eyes, was full an 
inch and a half less than that above, which, both upon 
the old and the new systems of Phrenology, must be 
held as a striking mark of the intellectuality of his cha- 
racter. In early life, the hair was of a sandy pale 
colour ; but it was changed by his illness in 1819 to a 
light grey, and latterly had become rather thin. The 
eyebrows, of the same hue, were so shaggy and pro- 
minent, that when he was reading or writing at a 
table, they completely shrouded the eyes beneath. The 
eyes were grey, and somewhat small, surrounded by 
numorous diverging lines, and possessing the extraordi- 


hary property of shutting as much from below as from | 
above, when their possessor was excited by a ludicrous | 


one of the most prominent. Boii in his prose writings, 
and in private conversation, he was perpetually makin 
droll application of some ancient adage, of some snate 
of popular literature, or some whimsical anecdote of real 
life, which he happened to think appropriate to the occa. 
sion. He was characterised to a degree uncommon in men 
of much less genius, by his worldly sagacity and common 
sense; the whole tone of his conversation was eminently 
rational—replete, no doubt, with benevolence, with hu. 
mour, and with livelyillustration, but uever for a moment 
forsaking the walk & sound reflection and wisdom. 

It is also to be remarked, as a still stronger f of 
his possessing this enviable faculty, that, throughout his 
whole life, even when engaged most deeply in abstract- 
ing studies and pursuits, he maintained his credit as a 
prudent man of the world. A strong feeling of nation. 
ality was another of the feat of his character, though 

rhaps it ought, in some measure, to be identified with 


idea. ‘The nose was the least elegant feature, though ; his tendency to admire whatever belonged to the past, 
its effect in a front view was by no means unpleasing. | He loved Scotland and Scotchmen, but, it may be re. 
The cheeks were firm and close ; and the chin small | marked, fully as much with a view to what they were, 


and undistinguished. The mouth was straight in its, 


general shape, and the lips rather thin. Between the 
nose and mouth was a considerable space, intersected 
by a hollow, which gave an air of firmness to the 
visage. When walking alone, Sir Walter generally kept 
his eyes bent upon the ground, and had a somewhat 
abstracted and even repulsive aspect. But when ani- 
mated by conversation, his countenance became full of 
pleasant expression. He may be said to have had 
three principal kinds of aspects : First, when totally 
unexcited, the face was heavy, with sometimes an ap- 
pearance of vacancy, arising from a habit of drawing 
the under-lip far into his mouth, as if to facilitate 
breathing. Second, when stirred with some lively 
thought, the face broke into an agreeable smile, and 
the eyes twinkled with a peculiarly droll expression, 
the result of that elevation of the lower eye-lids, which 
has been just noticed. In no portrait is this aspect 
caught so happily, as in that painted near the close of 
his life, by Nr. Watson Gordon, (and of which a re- 
markably good engraving, by Horsburgh of Edinburgh, 
is guicell to the revised edition of his novels,) no 
other painter, apparently, having detected the extraor- 
dinary muscular movement which occasions the ex- 
pression. The third aspect of Sir Walter Scott was 
one of a solemn kind, always assumed when he talked 
of any thing which he respected, or for which his good 
sense informed him that a solemn expression was ap- 
ropriate. For example, if he had occasion to recite 
ut a single verse of romantic. ballad poetry, or if he 
were informed of any unfortunate occurrence, in the 
least degree concerning the individual addressing him, 
his visage altered in a moment to an expression of 
deep veneration, or of grave sympathy.* The general 
tone of his mind, however, being decidedly cheerful, 
the humorous aspect was that in which he most fre- 
quently appeared. It remains only to be mentioned, 
in an account of his personal uliarities, that his 
voice was slightly affected by the ufdistinctness which is 
so general in the county of Northumberland, in pronounc- 
ing the letter r, and that this was more observable when 
he spoke in a solemn manner, than on other occasions. 


INTELLECTUAL CHARACTER. 

Sir Walter Scott p d, in an nt degree, the 
power of imagination, with the gift of memory. If to 
this be added his strong tendency to venerate past things, 
we at once have the most obvious features of his intellec- 
tual character. A desultory course of reading had brought 
him into acquaintance with almost all the most fictitious 
literature that existed before his own day, as well as the 
minutest points of British, and more particularly Scot- 
tish history. His easy and familiar habits had also in- 
troduced him to an extensive observation of the varieties 
of human character. His immense memory retained the 
ideas thus acquired, and his splendid imagination gave 
them new shape and colour, Thus, his literary cha- 
racter rests almost exclusively upon his power of com- 
bining and embellishing past events, and his skill in de- 
lineating natural character. In early life, accident 
threw his exertions into the shape of verse—in later life, 
into prose; but, in whatever form they appear, the 
powers are not much different. The same magician is 
still at work, re-awaking the figures and events of his- 
tory, or sketching the characters which we every day see 
around us, and investing the whole with the light of a 
most extraordinary fancy. His versified writings, though 
replete with good feeling, display neither the high ima- 
ginings nor the profound sympathies which are expected 
in poetry; their charm lies almost entirely in the re- 
creation of beings long since repped | or the con- 


ception of others who might be su to have once 
existed. As some of the material elements of poetry 
were thus wanting, it was fortunate that he at last pre- 
ferred prose as a vehicle for his ideas,—a medium of 
communication in which no more was expected than what 
he was able or inclined to give, while it afforded a scope 
for the delineation of familiar character, which was 
nearly denied in poetry. As the discoverer and success- 
ful cultivator of ce kind of fictitious writing, Sir Walter 
Scott must rank among the very highest names in British 
literature,—Shakspeare, Milton, and Byron, being the 
only others who can be said to stand on the same level. 
Among the minor powers of his mind, humour was 


* His more rapt and enthusiastic has been conveyed 
to marble by Mr. Joseph, formerly of Edi now of Lon- 
doa, 


and what they did long ago, as to their later or present 
condition. Of the common people, when came 
individually before him, it cannot be said that hewas a 
despiser : to them, as to all who came in his way, he was 
invariably kind and affable. Nevertheless, from the 
highly aristocratic tone of his mind, he had no affection 
for the people as a body. He seems to have never con- 
ceived the idea of a manly and independent character in 
middle or humble life ; and in his novels, where an indi- 
vidual of these classes is introduced, he is never invested 
with any virtue, unless obedience, or even servility to 
superiors, be of the number. Among the features of his 
character, it would be improper to omit noticing his 
passion for field sports, and for all the machinery by 
which they are carried on. He was so fond of a good 
horse, that the present writer has seen him turn the most 
serious conversation, in order to remark the strength 
and speed of one of these animals which he saw 
passing. He has also d his 
dogs, by being frequently drawn with one by his 
side, Considered sim, as a writer of the English 
language, he does not rank high. His sentences are not 
only deformed to a great degree by the errors called 
Scotticisms, but are often constructed in a slovenly and 
defective manner. It is also obvious, that, in his at- 
tempts-to-cempose history, he neither takes the pains 
necessary for insuring correctness, nor can prevent his 
imagination from giving too much aid to the picture. It 
was not, perhaps, altogether without grounds, that Ge- 
neral Gourgaud spoke of his Life of Napoleon, as the 
last romance by the Author of Waverley. 


PERSONAL CHARACTER. 


Tt is by far the greatest glory of Sir Walter Scott, that 
he shone equally as a pied and virtuous man, as he did 
in his capacity of the first fictitious writer of the age. 
His behaviour through life was marked by undeviating inte- 
grity and purity, intomuch that no scandalous whisper was 
ever yet circulated against him. The traditionary recollec- 
tion of his early life is burdened with no stain of any sort, 
His character as a husband and a father is altogether 
irreproachable. Indeed, in no single relation of life does 
that he ever iacuried the least blame. His 
g sense, and good feeling united, appear to have 
guided him aright through all the difficulties and temp- 
tations of life; and, even as a politician, though 
blemed by many for his exclusive sympathy in the cause 
of established rule, he was always acknowledged to be 
too benevolent and too unobtrusive to call for severe 
censure. Along with the most perfect uprightness of 
conduct, he was characterised by extraordinary simplicity 
of manners. Ile was invariably gracious and kind, and 
it was impossible ever to detect in his conversation a 
symptom of his grounding the slightest title to consider- 
ation upon his literary fame, orof his even being conscious 
of it. Of all men living, the most modest, as likewise the 
greatest and most virtuous, was Sir Walter Scott, 


h to 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The work with which the above narrative is connected, has 
now reached the thirty-fifth ber, and ti to be re- 
gularly published every Saturday morning, in all the towns 
throughout Great Britain, and many of those in Ireland. It 
aims at communicating the largest possible quantity of amus- 
ing and instructive reading at the lowest possible charge; each 
number containing the matter of a small volume at the price of 
three-halfpence. The Lite of Sir Walter Scott, which, with afew 
additions of easy acquirement, would form 2 half.guinea work, 
is given in connexion with the Journal at a mere trifle, as @ 
still stronger earnest than any hitherto held out, of the desire 
of the Publishers to reduce general literature to the level of the 
whole community. The facts which it contains have been in 
the course of collection for about ten years, and the writer 
has reason to hope that not one error of the slightest import- 
ance will be pointed out. 
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